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Shuttles for Rayon Weaves 


We have perfected a new Northrop Loom 
Shuttle that meets every demand of the 
new Rayon weaves. 


Our salesmen and experts will be glad to 
tell you about this and other interesting 
developments in weaving Rayon on 
Northrop Looms. 


Let’s Talk It Over 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern’ Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Single Row Pillow Block for 
exhausters, showing ‘ong mner 
ring, self-locking collar, two 
pressed steel dust caps, and +e- 
taining wire 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS OF 
FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Picker: beater and fan shafts 
Spinning Frame: cylinder bear- 
ings 

Card: licker-in, main cylinder 

Slasher: large and small cylinders 

Loom: crank shaft and loose 
pulley 

Warper: measuring roll and 
cones 

Twister: cylinder bearings 

Cotton exhausters: shaft 
bearings 

Hanger boxes, blower and fan 

boxes, and other transmission 

equipment 
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Ball bearing boxes 


Thursday, August 15, 


for exhausters and fans 


Requiring no attention other 
than occasional lubrication, 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Boxes 
are being used more and 
more in exhausters and fans. 


These machines are custom- 
arily located on platforms 
near ceiling, inside of picker 
frames, and in other out-of- 
the-way corners. Because of 
this inaccessibility weekly 
oiling and inspection, as de- 
manded by plain bearings, 
are invariably neglected, As 
a result, plain bearings fre- 
quently become so hot that 
the fans must be shut down 
for repairs, tieing up the 
exhauster system. 

On the other hand, with 
Fafnir Ball Bearings a 
greasing every three or four 
months is sufficient. Lubri- 
cant is retained in leak-proof 


housit.gs,—it. cannot seep 
out. Neither can dirt or lint 
creep in. Fafnir Bearings 
run continuously at 1000 to 
2000 R.P.M. under heavy 
load without over-heating or 
seizing. Danger of fire from 
overheated bearings is pre- 
vented. 


Write for sizes, dimensions 
and prices. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Makers of high gerade ball 

bearings — the most com- 

plete line of types and sizes 
in America. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Southern Representatives : 


W. S. Shirley, 
120 Bourbon St. 
New Orleans, La. 
A. G. Laughridge, 
P.O. Box 1847, Atlanta, 


BALL BEARING 
UNIT-ALIGNING 
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TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
August 13, 1925 


To Ring Users: 


In view of the misunderstanding which some of our friends have 
had relative to the manufacture of our Whitin Machine Works rings, 
it may be of interest to know that all Whitin Machine Works rings 
are produced by us, in our own plant and with Our own facilities. 
They are separate and distinct from the product manufactured by 
the Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company, which is also one of the 
best and longest-—established ring manufacturers in the country. 


The history of our ring manufacture goes back to 1860. Later 
on, in the development of the business, we discontinued manufac— 
turing rings. In 1912 we again started up our Ring Departnent. 
Since that time we have very largely improved our facilities for 
the manufacture of rings, with our output increasing correspond-— 
ingly, so that today we are supplying every variety of ring with 
methods which we believe far in advance of those customarily used, 
our output being probably as large as any other ring maker in 
the world. 


We believe that today our rings will prove themselves superior 
to any other make of ring. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
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Introducing the Chief of the Houghton 
Research Staff 


by Chas. k. Carpenter, 


| 


We have with us this week, Mr. George W. Pressell, 
Chief of the Hovucuron Researcn Starr. And take it 
from me, if anyone wants to know who is Chief of that 
conglomeration of scientists, and practical men, all he has 


to do is to start something. 


Inasmuch as HovucuTon Researcu is being conducted 
almost exclusively for service to the 50,000 satisfied users 
of Hovcuron Propucts, the duties of research and sales 
are so intimately interwoven, that there was much valuable 
effort wasted in argument, when the Sales Manager was 


necessarily not so well informed as the Chief of Research. 


Near Editor 


So when Mr. Felix Shay concluded that he would surrender 
the command of the Houghton Sales Force, to devote 
himself to travel, exploration and study of the nations of 
the World, he recommended that the position of General 
Sales Manager be consolidated with phat of Chief of 
Research, because such a consolidation would give the 
HOUGHTON SALES FORCE the benefit of increased 
technical information, and make for greater service to our 


customers, which recommendation was duly carried out. 


The average mill man is opposed to research experts, as 
he has cause to be. But Chief Pressell is of a different 
sort. The average mill man imagines that a man like Chief 
Pressell lives in a succession of experimental chambers 
agleam with countless flasks and beakers, shelves of re- 
agents, fascinating closets housing platinum ware, calori- 
meters, refractometers, spectroscopes, the apparatus of 
cryoscopy, and is surrounded by a score of grave and 
solemn appearing assistants, lean, lank, and goggeled-men 
who never having had any mill experience, propose from 
books, to tell the mill man how to do it. But Chief Pres- 
sell is not that sort; furthermore, he is the World’s cham- 
pion bull thrower of the chemical profession. 


Chief Pressell is a student of chemistry, and therefore 
knows the real from the make-believe. He believes that 
research begins and ends in the mill, and that the labora- 
tory is merely to aid the practical mill mah, and not to 
instruct him. He believes that the mill man knows what 
he wants, and it is the job of the laboratory to supply that 
want. His assistants are mostly practical mill men, work- 
ing daily at the craft. 


That’s one reason why there are 50,000 satisfied users of 
HovuGHTON PRODUCTS. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. ©. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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Where Friction Attacks 
Hyatt Bearings Protect 


HE bearing points in your machin- 
ery—that is where friction seeks to 
waste and destroy. 


When plain bearings are used the inevitable 
results are loss of power, excessive lubrication 
requirements and trouble-making wear. 


You can guard against these evils by using 
machinery equipped with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. These modern bearings provide the 
easily rotating action of steel rollers in place of 
the dragging, wasteful friction of plain bearings. 


Then, in contrast, the results are thoroughly 
reliable operation, substantial economies in 


power and lubrication, and the virtual elimi- 
nation of wear. 


Specify Hyatt bearings when buying textile 
machinery of any kind. They are investments 
that yield big returns. 


The story of Hyatt equipped textile machinery 
is told in Bulletin No. 2100—fifty pages of in- HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
y “photographs NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
Write for a copy. | PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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the Pacific Mills, shown in lower illustration. 


% 


ty 


Built for MAXIMUM E*fficiency— 


AVING EVERY OPPORTUNITY to build 

a mill embodying the very best in modern 
design and practice, with perfect freedom to select 
equipment solely on the basis of highest mechanical 
effici=ncy and lowest cost of operation, Lockwood- 
Greene & Co., Engineers, selected LINK-BELT 
Silent Chain Drives for the new Pacific Mills, at 
Lyman, S. C. 


“NOT ONLY IS THE EQUIPMENT the very 
best”, says the writer of a recent article describing 
this plant, “but there is ample space, and every evi- 
dence of both cleanliness and efficiency”. 


Pacific Mills Uses Link-Belt 


Lock wood-Greene & Co., Engineers. 


LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES keep the 
Textile Machines running up to the full required 
speed, transmitting power without slip or loss. 
98.2% efficient (on actual test), flexible, compact, 
clean and quiet, their many advantages result in an 
increased production, an improved, more uniform 
product, and lower costs of operation. Yet they 
require but the slightest of care or attention. 


THE DRIVE OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
for Textile Machinery of practically every type, is 
LINK-BELT Silent Chain. Book No. 625, sent free, 
tells why. 


2255 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Efficient Silent Chain Drives 


Thursday, August 13, 1925. 


Illustrations in circles show a 10 H. P. Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drive operating a mangle. A total of 50 Link-Belt 
Drives, operating various textile machines, are in use at 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
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Cotton Crop 1924-1925 


NUMBER 24 


From Annual Report of Col. H. G. Hester, secretary of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


The Commercial Crop of the United States for the year ending July 
sist, 1925, amounted to 14,698,356 bales, showing an increase over the crop 
of 1923-24 of 3,407,969 bales, and over the crop of 1922-23 of 3,415,550. 

Of the year’s increase, 6.4 per cent was in the “Other Gulf States” 
principally Mississippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma), about 25 per cent In 
Texas, and 11 per cent in the Atlantic States. 

The figures, in round numbers, are: Texas over last year 837,000; Other 
Gulf States over last year 2,195,000; Atlantic States over last year 376,000. 

These comparisons, it must be remembered, refer to the Commercia! 
(rop and not to growth. In other words, the growth of the year as indicated 
in the table below was 14,808,000 bales, whereas the amoun! marketed was 
{10,000 less. 

The average grade of the crop was Middling. The range was from 

strict Low Middling to Strict Middling. In Texas, Oklahoma, Louisana, 
\rkansas and Mississippi, the average was Middling to Strict Middling; 
in Tennessee and Alabama, it was reported as Middling, and in the 
Carolinas, Virginia and Georgia, Strict Low Middling. There were no 
extremely high or extremely low grades, and though the staple was poor, 
os a general rule the crop was clean and well handled. 

Grade comparison with the six previous crops are as follows: 

1924-25———_Middling. 

{923-24—_Strict Low Middling to Middling. 
{922-23-——Middling. 

1921-22——_Middling. 

Middling. 
1919-20-——-Strict Low Middling. 
1918-19—_—_Barely Middling. 

The size of the crop was no impediment to its marketing and by the 
end of the first six months more than eighty per cent or over eleven and 
three-quarter-million bales had come into sight, of which eight and a half 
millions had been exported and gone into consumption. While our own 
mills were not a rabid for supplies, foreign consumers came into the 
inarket early and continued their takings on a liberal scale until the end. 
Naturally, the result was a clean-up of all we had to dispose of and between 
home consumption and foreign demand the excess of nearly three and a 
half million bales has disappeared, leaving little or none of the year’s 
|: roduction in the cotton producing states. Domestic mills added somewhat 
'o their stocks and foreign mills and ports increased their year end 
holdings, though not to the extent that had generally been anticipated, the 
increase in the carry-over in the United States and Europe having 
(mounted to but 561,000 bales. . 

In fact, after years of scant supplies the world wanted all it could get 
of American cotton and took it and used it in their looms and spindles. 
\ll in all, the year has been most prosperous for the cotton producers. 
What was lacking in values per pound or bale, as compared with the last 
‘scason, Was made up in quantity produced which sold at living prices 
“howing no violent fluctuations but moving off steadily and satisfactorily 
iS the season progressed. If our home mills have not fully shared this 
rosperity, it is, to say the least, to be regretted, but of this mention is 
nade elsewhere. 

Of the eight and a quarter millions of bales, including Canada, exported 
‘uring the past season, (which have not been equaled since 1914-15), 
“reat Britain increased her takings by upwards of 830,000 bales, and we 
‘ent to Germany, in round figures, 1,885,000 bales against 1,300,000 last year 
“Nd 934,000 year before last. We exported to France and other Continental 
‘cuntries liberal increases, while Japan and China took from us 923,000 
ales against 574,000. As stated, we sold all we had to sell, barring a bare 
‘uffieney to protect our domestic mills and trade. In fact, of the 14,247,000 
ales consumed during the past year, 7,787,000 were used by foreign mills. 
Not before, since 1915-16, has consumption of American cotton abroad 
Passed the seven million mark. When itis remembered that monthly con- 
“UMption has been on an ascending scale, it may be figured ou that if the 
Present rate is continued it will require a larger crop than that of the 
ast year to supply the world’s spindles. 


Foreign mills, as a whole, are in good shape and as stated by one 
authority “even in this country where mill operations have declined 15 or 
20 per cent in the past few months, consumption today is running about 
33 per cent larger than a year ago.” 

The average price of Middling (which was the average of the past 
crop) was 24.27 cents per pound, comparing with 31.67 cents last year, 
24.06 year before last, and 17.78 in 1921-22. 

The average commercial value per bale of lint cotton was $124.05, 
against $158.89 last year, $128.32 year before last and $90.38 in 1921-22. 

The total value of the crop compares with the previous six years as 
follows: 


Bales Values 
1924-25 _ {4,698,356 $1.739.593.374 
1923-24 11,290,397 1,658,243,040 
1922-23... 11,282,806 1.388.606, 882 
1921-22 11,653,133 1,053,181,372 
1920-21. 11,377,316 940,537.360 
1919-20 12,443,180 172,324,368 
{9{8-19. 11,639,653 1,710,715,068 


These values, which embrace the Commercial! Crop, are for cotton only 
and do not include the value of the seed. Thus the value of the crop for 
the past ‘year, as stated, is $1,739,593,374; if the value of the seed be added, 
we should have a total of $1,980,530,374. Last year, the total, including seed, 
was $1,895,143,000, and the year before it was $1,574,299,839. 

As indicated by the following approximate data, the quantity of cotton 
in the interior of the South has shrunk to small proportions, due to ship- 
ments of a considerable percentage of the cotton held over at the close of 
last season. The figures of July 3ist were about (in thousands) 


This Year Last Year 


Southern Mill stocks... 400 306 
Counted interior towns Se 145 177 
Uncounted towns and plantations’. 244 167 

759 650 


“Includes 64,000 New Crop of 1925-26, which plus 16,000 marketed at the 


ports makes total ginning of New Crop prior to August ist approximately 
50,000 bales. 


Carry-over July 31st. 
(In Thousands of Bales) 
This Year Last Year 


Southern Mill stocks .. 400 306 
Counted interior towns _. | a 145 177 
Unecounted towns and plantations 214 167 
Total held in Cotton Belt _ reba» * 759 650 
U. S. Port stocks _.. 212 223 
Northern Mill stocks 450 355 
European Mill stocks 710 565 
Kuropean Port stocks 749 526 
Total Carry-over July 31 2,319 
Lint cotton carried over _. | 2,715 2 089 
2.880 2,319 


"Includes 64,000 New Crop of 1925-26, which plus 16,000 marketed at 


the ports, makes total ginnings of New Crop prior to August ist approxi- 
mately 80,000 bales. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Mercerizing Goods 


ERCERIZING cotton goods in 
the piece has become a very 
important art and most bleach and 
finishing plants have more or less 
of it to do. Although the process 
appears rather simple (that is, pass- 
ing through a padder and then 
stretching them on a tenter frame, 
and finally washing to remove the 
excess caustic), still each plant car- 
ries out this operation with slight- 
ly varying details. In some plants 
the goods are ‘mercerized before 
boiling, while in others, after boil- 


ing, and in some special cases after 


bleaching. Some mercerize the 
goods dry, while others wet them 
out. The machinery also varies in 
details. 


Whatever method may be used 


in the principle involved is the > 


same; the changing of the cotton 
fibre from its original flat ribbon 
shape to a round rod-like shape, 
which reflects more light and con- 
sequently has lustre. The kind of 
cotton as well as the strength and 
temperature of the caustic, the 
duration of exposure of the fibre 
to the caustie and the tension under 
which the fibre is held, has a great 
deal to do with the lustre produced. 
Effects on Different Cottons. 


When a pure cotton fibre, one 


from which all the pectic matter 
has been removed, is exposed to the 
action of pure caustic soda of a 20 
to 25 per cent concentration at 
room temperature (60 deg. F.) for 
about a minute, the twisted ribbon- 
like fibre is seen first to untwist, 
then to swell. become transparent 
and then contract about one-quart- 
er in length and assume a round, 
rod-like appearance. If the fibre is 
then stretched under tension to 
nearly its original length and the 
caustic solution is washed from if 
while under tension, it will remain 
that length after the tension has 
been released, and will have taken 
on a much higher lustre than the 
original fibre. Not only has it under- 
gone this physical change, but is 
has also undergone a chemical 
change. The exact change has not 
heen definitely determined, but the 
reaction is supposed to take place 
in two steps: First, the sodium 
hydroxide combines directly with 
the cellulose, forming an alkali cell- 
ulose, and then the sodium is re- 
placed by hydrogen during the 
washing, thereby forming a hydrat- 
ed cellulose. 

In merecerizing cloth which is 
made up of yarn spun from many 
cotton fibres the same action takes 


place. However, other factors enter 
into account during cloth merceri- 
zation: First, the length of the 
staple cotton used, and second, the 
twist of the yarn. As a general rule, 
the longer the staple the less twist 
is required to make a yarn of suit- 
able strength. The individual fibres 
in this case lie more parallel than 
in a yarn of short staple, which has 
to be tightly twisted to give it 
strength. 

Of course, combed cotton will give 
the best results in both cases, as 
combing straightens the fibres and 
lays them more or less parallel be- 
fore spinning. It is these many lus- 
trous parallel rod-like fibres which 
reflect the hight in many directions, 
that give a high lustre to the cloth. 
With the cloth made up of tightly 
spun short fibre yarns, the surface 
is so broken up by the interlacing 
of the fibres that it does not reflect 
nearly as much light and is, there- 
fore, not so lustrous. Also in the 
case of the latter, the individual 
fibres are not equally stretched af- 
ter the action of the mercerizing 
liquor, and, therefore, do not ac- 
quire as high a lustre. 

The grade of cotton used also has 
a great bearing on the results. Some 
cotton originally is more lustrous 


than others, and consequently when 
mercerized this same _ proportion 
holds. Sea Island cotton is the mos! 
lustrous and is, therefore, the best 
for mercerizing, but well-combed 
American cotton gives excellent re- 
sults. 


Various Mercerizing Methods. 

The above refers mostly to what 
happens during mercerizing; 
there is still another very impor- 
fant part in the process to be con- 
sidered from a practical point of 
view, and that is the cost. This 
is the point that causes the various 
bleacheries to differ in their meth- 
ods. The flolowing are some of the 
methods in use. 

The cheapest method is to take 
the goods direct from the bale aad 
sew them end to end and run them 
through the mercerizing range. Af- 
ter leaving the range they still re- 
tain some of the caustic, which is » 
help in the next process of kier 
boiling. The results thus obtained 
are only fair, because the caustic 
does not have a chance to penetrate 
into the fibre as it should, owing 
to the natural waxy coating and the 
size put in before weaving. How- 
ever, if this is carefully carried ou! 
the goods will have a little more 
lustre than the original, and wil! 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


C. B. TILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 6. C 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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be a little more crispy to the feel 
and have greater affinity for dyes. 
It is Suitable for certain cheaper 
classes of fabrics. 

Wetting Out. 

The next method is to wet the 
gray goods out on a water mangic 
with plain water or perhaps with 
a little soluble oil. Then, when the 
goods go through the caustic satu- 
rator they will be better penetrated. 
Consequently, the better the pene- 
‘ration the better the mercerizing, 
other things being equal. However, 
in this case a stronger stock solu- 
tion of caustic must be used, be- 
cause the wet cloth dilutes it con- 
siderably. Generally a stock caus- 
tic of 60 to 70 deg. Tw. is used. The 
lustre obtained in this method is 
only fair, but is greatly improved 
by Sehreiner calendering. 

A third method is to boil the goods 
ina ker, then wash and mangle 
and run through .the mercerizing 
range. The principle is the same as 
the second method, but the results 
are better because the cloth has 
heen freed from the waxy mattter 
and sizing by the keir boil. 

A fourth method is to take the 
goods from the keir, as in method 
three, and wash, mangle and dry 
before running them through the 
merecerizing range. This method is 
the most expensive but, in the writ- 
ers opinion, gives the best general 
results, which more than repay for 
the slight extra drying cost. In this 
case the caustic can be reduced to 
about 50 deg. Tw., which saves con- 
siderable, especially when the wash 
water is reclaimed by evaporation. 
\lso, more uniform mercerization 
may be expected throughout the lot 
than in eases where goods are wet 
oul and put into box trucks to be 
delivered to the mercerizing range. 
In this case the water tends to seep 
'O the bottom of the box and the top 
gets dry, especially when the boxes 
stand for any length of tim. The 
drier part will take on a little bet- 
ier mereerization, which will show 
up when the goods are dyed, be- 
cause it will dye a little heavier in 
shade. In mercerizing wet goods 
‘he caustic must be kept at a lower 
‘emperature than when dry mer- 
cerizing, to off-set the heat of re- 
i¢tion between the water from the 
wet goods and the caustic. 

Still another method is to run the 
soods through a padder containing 
‘he strong caustic and put them on 
rolls. The rolls are allowed to 
stand for a time, and then run 
‘lirough the mercerizing range. This 
‘iethod is resorted to only where 
‘he goods are heavy or hard to 
penetrate in the regular way. 

One method sometimes used is to 
‘Hereerize after bleaching, but this 
's Carried on very seldom because 
‘here is a ehance that oil stains or 
‘ther trouble may develop which 
Will require reboiling and rebleach- 
‘Ng of the goods, thus adding ex- 
vense to the process. There are 
other methods of mercer- 
‘41ng, but they are used only in 
Special cases. 
"he Operation of Mercerizing Range 

The mercerizing ranges in use to- 
day may vary slightly in detail, but 
eenerally consist of a three-bhow!l 


badder, a tenter frame either 60 or 


° feet long, and a series of wash 
‘xes, and most any weight goods, 
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either wet our or dry, may be mer- 
cerized., 

The goods enter either through 
the floor above or over a high cross- 
bar, then straight down through 
cloth guides, which may be either 
(he Foxwell or Bolton type, the 
former working much better in the 
case of wet goods. After passing 
through the guides the goods pass 
under and over a series of iron rolls, 
the lower set being submerged in 
the strong caustic liquor. Here the 
goods become impregnated with the 
caustic, and then pass through the 
lower nip of the mangle rolls. These 
rolls consist of two steel rolls with 
a rubber roll between them. After 
leaving the lower nip the cloth 
again passes into caustic to insure 
complete saturation. On leaving 
the solution is passes over a revolv- 
ing roll which removes any double 
edges or wrinkles that may be in 
the cloth. From here it passes 
through the upper nip, where the 
excess liquor is thoroughly squeez- 
ed out. 

Tension. 

After leaving the nip the cloth 
passes over a tension roll. This roll 
moves up or down, according to the 
tension of the cloth, and may be 
weighted according to the strength 
of the cloth passing through. This 
insures an even tension on the warp 
threads at all times before the cloth 
enters the tenter frame and pre- 
vents much damage caused by ex- 
cess tension due to the shrinkage of 
the cloth. The mangle and the 
frame are controlled by two differ- 
ent motors, and either one may be 
stopped for a fraction of a minute 
so that the tension may be regulat- 
ed. 

The goods enter the frame proper, 
and on a 60-foot frame the first 
section, which is about 10 feet, may 
he adjusted to receive the cloth and 
gradually pull it out to the proper 
width and keep it so on the re- 
mainder of the frame. On a 90-foot 
frame generally two sections, of 20 
feet, are used for this purpose. This 
gives a more gradual pull and re- 
duces chances of clip damage to the 
selvages. 

The frame consists of two endless 
chains running parallel and sup- 
ported rigidly to keep them free and 
level. Automatic clips are attached 
to this chain, and as the cloth enters 
here they grasp the selvages and 
hold the cloth taut. The more ten- 
sion that is applied the tighter they 
hold. Therefore, if the cloth will 
stand the strain it can be pulled out 
to its original width. However, a 
slight allowance is generally made 
on all mereerized goods. It is due 
to this tension that the cloth be- 
comes lustrous. 

Washing. 

At the last section of the frame 
the cloth is washed by spraying 
warm water to the heater and sup- 
plies the warm water for the spray 
pipes and is re-used as a spray. This 
increases the alkali content of the 
wash water and makes it economi- 
cal to evaporate for re-use in the 
mercerizing bath. After going 
through the wash boxes the cloth 
is again squeezed as dry as possible, 
and is either packed into box trucks 
or bins and is ready for the next 
process. 


(Continued on Page 34) 


Every One a Graton & Kauight Belt 


Watch it walk away | 
with the work 


Try out the Graton & Knight Leather Belt that’s 
standardized for spinning frames. 

Don’t baby it—don’t favor it—give it the gaff 
in every way you can. Watch it walk away with 
the work. You'll find this Graton & Knight Belt 
is steady-pulling, flexible, non-slipping. It keeps j 
the frame in constant operation—produces an 
evener, more uniform thread. It’s a belt that will 
reduce the overhead in your spinning room, in- 
crease the production and cut your belting costs. 

Three hundred thousand packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our pricés, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent ; 
lower than the field. Y 

Put your name on the coupon below. You will 
get definite information which specifies the right y 
belt for over two hundred types of machines, cover- | 
ing fourteen industries where belt costs have been 


reduced. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


LEATHER BELTING 


=<=MAIL ME TODAY—<- —-———— — 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


Send belt information. 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the 
tield 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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U.S. Cotton Crop 1924-1925 


(Continued from Page 7 ) 
American Mills. 


In the South, mills as a whole have done fairly well and notwith- 
standing more or less curtailment during August and September and part 
of June and July, Southern Consumption has been the largest on record 
except that of 1922-23. For the most part, many mills ran night and day, 
some of them running overtime in endeavor to reduce average cost of 
production. 

Northern Mills have done beter than last year though conditions are 
not generally satisfactory. Much complaint has prevailed South and 
North of inability to freely sell output on account of slow demand for goods. 

Reduction in cost of raw material has undoubtedly helped the mills of 
this country; but the problem of satisfactory adjustment has still to be 
worked out. Meanwhile, there is an underlying feeling of hopefulness for 
the coming season that with a fair supply of cotton satisfactory results 
may ensue during the coming fall and winter. 

Consumption North and South during the year, exclusive of foreign 


cotton, was 6,460,000 bales against 5,813,000 last year and 6,991,000 the year 


before last, an increase over last year of 614,000, and a decrease under the 
year before of 531,000. 


World’s Consumption of American Cotton. 
Referring to tabular statement, the World’s Consumption of American 


cotton was 3,006,000 bales more than last year and 1,616,000 over the year 


before last. 

Mr. Thomas R. Ellison, of Liverpool, cables me his estimate of mill 
stocks July 3ist, as: 

Great Britain 230,000 of all kinds, including 130,000 American. Conti- 
nent 840,000 of all kinds, including 580,000 American. 

Exports. 

Exports of cotton to foreign ports including shipments to Canada were 
8,257,521 bales against 5,804,934 last year and 4,850,795 the year before, an 
increase compared with last year of 2,452,587 bales and compared with 
year before last of 3,406,726. : 

Cotton Consumption in the South 
(From Returns by the Mills) 
Year Ending July 3ist, 1925 

As a whole, Southern Mills have fared well during the past season but 

the situation has not been without its drawbacks. 
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In August and September and part of October, there was more or less 
curtailment but after that full time and in many instances night and day 
runs were in force until June and July when there was again a slackening 
off and even entire closing down by some of the mills. 

In face of all this, the aggregate of the year’s consumption of raw 
material was the largest on record except that of year before last, some of 
the mills running overtime in order to reduce average cost of production. 

Conditions varied, some leading mills reporting good business and a 
fair margin of profit, others inability to freely sell output on account of 
poor demand for goods. 

Altogether, however, the season has been distinctly better as compared 
with last year, and with promise of a good supply of cotton there is reason 
to expect satisfactory results during the fall and winter. 

Including linters, the year’s consumption (exclusive of foreign cotton) 
has totaled 4,380,118 bales, against 3,985,328 last year and 4,487,535 in 1922-23: 
an increase over last year of 394,790 bales and a decrease under 1922-23 of 
107,535. 

;Ten new mills with 167,076 spindles were reported in operation and 1° 
in course of construction with 3,699 looms and 180,094 spindles. 


World's Consumption of American Cotton For Past Year. 
Ending July 3ist 
(In Thousands) 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


Visible and Invisible beginning of year 1847 . 1,857 3,285 
In sight, year 14,666 11,236 11,205 

16,513 13,093 14,488 
Visible and Invisible Supply at close year 2,266 1,847 1,857 


14,247 11,246 12,631 


Burnt at Ports 5 


Total World’s Consumption 
American cotton 11,241 12,631 
Consumption American Cotton by Geographical Divisions. 
(In Thousands) 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 


United States—North 2.080 1,828 2,903 
United States—South 4,380 3,985 4,488 
l’oreign 7,787 5,428 5,640 
Total American for year . 14,247 11,241 12,631 


CHALMERS 


Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


Steam Turbines for 
Industrial Plants 


Allis - Chalmers Turbo - Generator, 
2300 volts, 314 Amp., 3-phase, 60- 
eycle, 3600 R. P. M. in a nationally 
known industrial plant in Detroit, is 
but one of the many successful in- 
dustrial installations. 


Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbine and Alternator 
units are built in sizes ranging from 200 kw. up 


PRODUCTS 


Electrical Machinery 


Crusher and Cement Machinery 
Steam Turbines 


Flour Mill Machinery 

Steam Engines Saw Mill Machinery 
Condensers Air Compressors 

Hydraulic Turbines Air Brakes 

Pumping Engines Steam and Glectric Hoists 
Centrifugal Pumps Farm Tractors 

Gas Engines Power Transmission Machinery 
Oil Engines Perforated Metal 

Mining Machinery Timber Preserving Machinery 
Metallurgical Machinery 
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Packing Cotton Piece 


HE correct making up and pack- 
ing for export of cotton piece 
goods is so important as fo have 
called into existence in recent years 
quite an army of experts and spe- 
cialist houses. Newcomers to the 
Manchester trade have been known 
{o evpress surprise that firms sur- 
vive—and richly justify their sur- 
vival—“merely by packing.” Yet 
such a phrase indicates ignorance 
by its user of the manifold com- 
plexities of trade practice, customs 
laws, port facilities, and - climatic 
conditions, all of which must be 
understood by the packing specialist 
before he can properly serve British 
exporters of soft goods. 


Practical men agree that the chief 
“snag” in packing goods for ship- 
ment is a mistaken zeal for econ- 
omy. Despite the admitted import- 
anee of cutting costs in every possi- 
ble direction if export trade is to be 
retained and regained, packing must 
he looked at in conjunction with the 
general selling problem. It is ridic- 
ulous to save two shillings by using 
inferior packing and spend two 
pounds on extra imsurance pre- 
miums or on the subsequent press- 
ing of an insurance claim. Goods 
must be so packed that they are 
likely to reach their destination in 
perfect order and at a reasonable 
expenditure on freight, insurance, 
and carriage charges. 

The problem, therefore, centers 
around the conflicting claims of 
cheap transport on one side and 
immunity from damage for the 
goods on the other. Wooden cases 
are made as light as is consistent 
with safety. Tin or zinc lined cases 
are almost’ essential for many mar- 
kets, and their extra cost must be 
considered against the saving on in- 
surance that results from their use. 
Various kinds of patent cases are 
on the market, and their cost is 
“worth while” if they keep valuable 
goods safe from damage or pilfer- 
age. Patent wire binding systems 
and metal case seals serve similar 
purposes—the light metal “Sphinc- 
'a” seal being especially useful. 
This does not profess to prevent 
cases being tampered with; it en- 
sures that they shall not be tam- 
pered with without detection, since 
once the thin metal seal has been 
prized up it eannot be reinserted in 
the original holes. Hence the re- 
celver will be warned against giving 
a Clean receipt for goods, and there- 
by releasing the transport authori- 
lies from their liability. 

On the other hand, it is sound 
economy to try to reduce the 
amounts payable for railway car- 
riage and freight by getting a given 
quantity of soft goods imto the 
smallest possible cubic measure- 
ent, and manufacturers generally 
heed no convincing that the cost of 
Press-packing is well worth while. 
Dock charges and frieght are usual- 
ly charged on measurement, and 
Since outside measurements are ta- 

en exterior battens are giving 
place to inside metal bands. 

Any instructions given by buyers 
48 to packing should be closely fol- 
lowed, no matter how irksome they 
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seem. The importer is likely to 
know by experience what conditions 
of climate, rough usage, etc., must 
be met, and he should not be given 
any loophole for complaint by the 
neglect of his directions. A reques! 
that gross, tare, and net weights be 
furnished: in kilos, for example, 
usually arises because such infor- 
mation is insisted upon by the cus- 
toms officials of the country of im- 
portation sometimes a fixed allow- 
ance for tare may be made; in other 
instances an fiverage tare may be 
used, but most South American 
countries collect duties on gross 
weights. Further, it is often im- 
perative to study the classification 
of dutiable goods and «see that arti- 
cles on different ratings are not 
placed in the same package. In 
Venezula, for example, the rate pay- 
able on the highest faxed article is 
applied to the entire shipment when 
articles subject to different rates 
of duty are imported in the same 
packing. Again, Cuba levies a tax 
of uniform character on each pack- 
age—whether large or small,—hence 
importers prefer to receive goods 
in very large cases or bales, so as 
to reduce the burden of the tax. 

In many markets cases weighing 4 
or 5 ewts. are welcome, but there 
are many limited factors when in- 
land journeys under adverse con- 
ditions have to be made from the 
arrival port. Goods for Bogota, Me- 
dellin, and other interior markets 
of Colombia, for. example, should 
not be placed in cases weighing 
more than 150 pounds each, since 
tranport on mule-back over moun- 
tainous country is essential to com- 
plete delivery. Elsewhere goods 
are transported inland by llama, 
bull, camel, burro, elephant, or by 
manual labor, and such transporta- 
tion demands a rigid limit to the 
weight of cases. A mule can usually 
carry up to 250 pounds, a burro up 
to 200 pounds, a llama about 100 
pounds, and a camel up to 450 
pounds, but packages to be carried 
by these animals should be one-half 
the weights mentioned, since one 
package is carried on each side. Men 
carriers can handle from 100 to 150 
pounds. 

Port conditions are also an im- 
portant factor in export packing. In 
many parts of the world ocean 
steamers cannot berth alongside 
well-equipped quays, and goods are 
subjected to rough handling in the 
process of being hoisted overside 
into lighters, perhaps while a heavy 
sea is running. A sling load will con- 
tain a ton or more of miscellaneous 
packages varying greatly in strength 
and contens. While the lighter 
rises and falls on the waves the 
sling load will be maneouvered to- 
wards it. Contact will be made sud- 
denly, and only the strongest pack- 
ages will survive the crash—to face 
a second ordeal at the time of re- 
moval from lighter to quay. 

Packers have to consider the cli- 
matic conditions through which 
traffic will move. Honduras, for 
instance, suffers heavy rains for at 
least five months in the year, and 
freights for the interior must be 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It does not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 


only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 


The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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OAM dyeing differs greatly in 

principle from all the other 
methods employed for dyeing col- 
fon, in So far as in this case it is 
not the water that carries the dye- 
stull on to the fibre, the material to 
be dyed not coming into contact with 
the liquor at all In foam dyeing 
the material is dyed by a colored 
froth that is produced by boiling a 
short liquor with soap, turkey red 
oll, or the like The dyestuffs which 
are added to the water will go up 
into the lather, which penetrates 
everything with which if comes 1n 
contact, including the material that 
is intentionally pul into its way to 
be dyed by the lather or foam. Foam 
dyeing has certain important advan- 
lages over other methods of dyeing 
the greatest advantages being thal 
of requiring only a very short bath, 
and therefore very little dyestuff. 
In addition to this the apparatus re- 
quired is very simple, as compared 
with the expensive apparatus of 
machine-dyeing plants. Moreover, 
if requires no power at all. 


The apparatus required for foam 
dyeing consists chiefly of a square 
wooden box containing a loose lalt- 
lice work recetver or cage. The re- 
ceiver has four feet of such a length 
that its lattice-work bottom is 10 
inches distant from the floor of the 
wooden dyeing box into which it is 
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Foam Dyeing 


placed. At the bottom of the wood- 
en dyeing box, and under the lat- 
tice-work receiver, there is a closed 
steam coil made of piping 1%-in. or 
2 in, in diameter. The steam coil 
is arranged for imdirect heating, to 
prevent thinning of the _ liquor, 
which could otherwise easily inter- 
fere with the work, owing to the ad- 
dition of an excessive quantity of 
condensed water to the bath. The 
(otal heatmeg surface of the pipe in 
the bottom receptacle provided for 
the dye-bath is about two or three 
‘imes that of the area of the tloor of 
ihe box, according to the size of the 
box. The steam is fed by a thinner 
pipe, and the coil also leads into a 
thin pipe, which projects upwards 
out of the box. The latler pipe is 
generally provided with a tap for ad- 
justing the steam to requirements, 
and to regulate the flow of conden- 
sing water. The end of this pipe is 
bent so as to discharge the conden- 
sing water into a funnel, which has 
a tap at its lower end, and which 
is also connected to a pipe reaching 
a°most to the floor of the wooden 
box. The condensing water is util- 
ized to add to the bath the water 
which it has lost by steaming, the 
amount added being regulated by 
the tap. 


An important consideration in 
foam dyeing is the necessity of hay- 


ing dry steam. <A good and even 
foam cannot be expected unless dry 
steam can always be relied upon. 
For this reason it is always best Lo 
place the apparatus ‘in near proxim- 
itv to the hoiler-house. Note that 
for the same reason the steam pres- 
sure should be as high as possible. 
Moreover, it is clearly advisable to 
use high-pressure steam, if such is 
at the disposal of the works. 


A water-gauge is branched off 
near the bottom of the wooden box, 
to indicate the heigth of the liquor. 
in this connection it should be noted 
that the liquor must not reach the 
latlice-work receiver or cage. Suil- 
able lifting tackle must also be pro- 
vided, to permit of easily lowering 
the material in the container into 
the wooden box, and to lift it out. 

After having produced a first 
lather by a preliminary boil of the 
liquor containing the dyestuffs, as 
well. as the foam generators, the 
steam is shut off. The receiver wilh 
the dry material should not be pre- 
viously wetted in any way, nor 
should it be boiled. As soon as the 
receiver has been lowered into the 
box a second boil-up must again pro- 
duce a fresh lather which must 
comp!elely cover the material. The 
liquor is then kept boiling for an 
hour or so. .Care should be taken to 
keep the lather up. ‘The lather that 
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is being continually produced rises 
is the receiver or cage, anid 
thoroughly penetrates the materia:: 
it carmes with it the dvestuffs con- 
tained in the liquor, so that the dye- 
ing is carried out by the lather, no! 
by the water, Of course the lather 
must be kept sufficiently high to 
cover the material completely. 


After the lather has been kept up 
like this for an hour or so the steam 
is shut off, when the lather will im- 
mediately subside. A sample can 
then be taken from the varn to be 
examined. I tt is necessary [o ad: 
more dyestuff the cage is lifted oul, 
the dyestuff added through the fun- 
nel leading down to the bottom re- 
ceptacie, and the cage or holder is 
then put back again in the wooden 
dyeing box. 

As regards additions to the dye- 
bath the same applies as in the case 
of ordinary baths, but some pecu- 
liarlies have been found in practice. 
Light colors are best dyed withou! 
the addition of salt. Sulphur colors 
generally give the best results, bu! 
they require rather a larger amoun'! 
of sulphide of soda to be added, ani 
the sulphide of soda must be very 
pure im this case. Colors that are 
not easily soluble in water shoulda 
not be dyed by the foam method. 
Standing baths may be used for 
standard colors. If several standard 
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H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


| Pawtucket, R. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


IMPROVED SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
ROVING and JACK FRAMES 


improvements worthy of your investigation are: 
or Swing, Full Bobbin Stop Motion and many others. 
250 mills in the United States. Send for descriptive bulletin and list of users. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Our machines are of Heavy Pattern and Rigid Construction to prevent vibration. Amongst the recent 
Patented Cone Belt Fork, New Pattern Horse Head 
Our Frames are in successful operation in over 
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colors reeur fairly regularly it is 
vest to have separate apparatus for 
cach of the several colors. After 
‘ve ng, the lattice container or cage 
=; taken out and placed in a rinsing 
vath in any convenient vessel at the 
-ide of the apparatus. 

Substantive colors that do not re- 
juire washing will not require the 
altice econtamer either. this 
‘ase the appartus may be conven- 
ently modified as follows: The lat- 
ice cage is replaced by a simple 
louble bottom of lattice work im a 
weight of about 10 in. from the bot- 
‘om of the wooden box. The materia! 
s placed on this double bottom, A 
vooden door ws arranged in front of 
‘he box to allow of taking the ma- 
‘orial out ofter dyeing. 

Foam dyeing as a method can only 
ve recoramended for cheap goods 
vhere little differences of shade do 
not matter. Improvements in the 
joparatus would only render the 
latter dearer, and the method then 
coses it principal advantage—that of 
being cheap. The principal field of 
foam dyeing is doubtless that of 
standard dyes on  eross-wound 
heeses, Cops and hanks can also 
be dyed according to this system, 
hut even shades cannot be produced 
on them.—Reprint from Dyestuffs, of 
article in Textile Manufacturer, of 
Manchester, England. 


Southern Spinners: Bulletin 


The weely bulletin of the South- 
crn Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 


The siutation of the yarn marke! 
‘emains unchanged. Prices are al 
ubout the same level as last week. 
The Eastern markets report that 
‘he price situation is at a deadlock; 
-pinners firm in their quotations, 
and gcustomers unwilling to pay 
-rices asked, with the result that 
‘here is but little or no spot busi- 
ess, and no inclination on the par! 
‘f buyers to purchase their future 
‘quirements. Today's level of prices 
are hebow replacement costs based 
‘il present prices of cotton. 

\ comparison between New York 
cotton of August 4, plus wasi-, 
‘id yarn prices quoted in Charlotte, 
ooston and Philadelphia shows as 

lows: 

New York spots August 4, 24.40, 

‘Us Waste makes the eolton in 
cast .28.70. 

Charlotte quotations: 

2-1 skeins at 41.00 less 5 per cent 
‘imission, 3 per cent discount, 90 
nt freight, equals 36.88 net. 20-2 

i! ps at 46.00 less 5 per cent com- 
ission, 3 per cent discount, 90 cent 
ight, equals 44.49 net. 30-4 hosiery 
hes at 49.50 less 2 per cent com- 

ission, 2 per cent discount, 90 

‘lits freight, equals 46.64 net. 

oston quotations: 

-!-1 skeins at 39,00 less 5 per cent 
'‘imission, 3 per eent discount, 90 
‘Teight, equals 35.04 net. 20-2 warps 
'' 45.50 less 5 per cent commission, 

ber cent discount, 90 cents freight, 

“‘1Uals 44.08 net. 30-4 hosiery cones 
‘' 45.00 less 2 per cent commission, 

- per disc ‘ount, 90 cents freighi, 
“uals 42.32 net, 

Philadelphia quotations: 
coma skeins at 37.50 less 5 per cent 

ission, 3 per cent discount, 90 
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cents freight, equals 33.65 nel. 20-2 
warps al 41.00 less 5 per cent com- 
mission, 3 per cent discount, 90 cents 
freight, equals 36.88 net. 30-1 ‘hosiery 
cones at 44.00 less 2 per cent commis- 
sion, 2 per cent discount, 90 cents 
freight, equals 42.26 net. 

The difference between net yain 
prices and cost of cotton in goods 
shows the following manufacturing 

Char.otte quotations: 

12-1 skeins Mfg. margin 8.18 

20-2 warps Mfg. margin 12.79 

30-1 Hos. Mfg. margin 17 

Boston quotations: 

12-1 skeins Mfg. margins 6.34 

20-2 warps Mfg. margins § 12.3: 

30-1 Hos. C. Mfg. margins 13 

Philadelphia quotations: 

12-1 skeins Mfg. margin 4.95 

20-1 warps Mfg. margin 8.1; 

30-1 Hos. Mig. margin 13.55 


The above manufacturing mar- 
gins, compared with the av-rage 
costs for the three numbers of varn, 
show that the Charlotte prices, 
which represents the spinners quc- 
tations, are barely at replacemen! 
cost. The Boston prices, which 
represent sales made by spinners, 
are below replacement costs; anid 
the Philadelphia prices’ which 
represent resale of stock yarns, are 
considerably below replacement! 
costs. 

With manufacturing margins be- 
low actual cost of manufacture 
wilhout profit), evidences thal 
business taken at the present level 
of prices means actual loss to the 
spinner. In view of the shortage of 
old erop cotton, and the price af 
which the new cotton can be pro- 
cured, the spinner would be facing 
certain loss to manufact're yarn for 
sale at present prices. Unquestion- 
ably and accumulation of stock will 
further depress the already sluggish 
market. Any competition among 
spinners for spot cotton would in- 
crease the price. The only remedy 
for the situation is curtailment. If 
spinners appreciate the situation, 
they will unquestionably apply the 
remedy, and reduce operations [o 
the extent of causing a shortage of 
yarn and thereby creating a deman | 
and raising the level of pr.ces. 

German Textile Industry Well 

Occupied. 


The situation among the 
German textile mills has improved 
noticeably during the past few 
weeks, the Department of Com- 
merece is advised by Consul C. T. 
Steger, Dresden. Fewer firms have 
failed to meet their obligations, and 
those affected have practically all 
been comparatively small undertak- 
ings. Retail sales have been better 
than usual at this time of year, and 
stocks are now fairly light. The 
cotton industry is probably the best 
occupied among the various 
branches; the wool industry, on the 
other hand, reports a lack of orders, 
ascribed chiefly to the continuing 
uncertainty on the raw wool mar- 
ket. Manufacturers of knit and tri- 
cot goods are busy with orders for 
summer wear and for a few hosiery 
specialties. The rayon industry, 
likewise, continues to operate at 
capacity. 
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Specialities for the Cotton Mill: 


Monopole Oil 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


A highly concentrated textile 
oil, double sulphonated, hav- 
ing the utmost efficiency for 
the dyeing, bleaching, mer- 
cerizing and finishing of cotton. 


Monopole Oil 
Promotes level dyeing; 
Assures better penetration ; 
Increases the lustre; 


Gives more body and a 
desirable handle. 


Cream Softeners 
Neutral sulphonated cotton softeners 


Bleaching Oil 


An assistant for the Caustic kier boil 
Hydrosulphites 
For stripping and discharge printing 
Steam Blacks 


Blue Jet 


Soluble Oils 


In every concentration 


Gums 


Arabic, Tragacanth, Karava 


Adhesives 


For every purpose 


JACQUES WOLF& Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


162 West Kinzie Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


590 Howard Street 
San Francisco 


Specialized 
Textile Chemicals | 
2 
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NEW cotton year opens with 
cloth manufacturers in a mucii 


better position than they were a 
vear ago. Curtailment of produc- 
tion is down only to about 15 per 


cent off normal average capacity, 
compared with 40 per cent off last 
year at about this time. 
goods in miil warehouses are decid- 
edly lower and cotton holdings have 
certainly not declined. Some men 
think the invisible supply in hand 
or under eontro! of mills is larger 
than last year at this time. 
While the marke! is quiet as the 
month closes, it was more broadly 
active in July than in June. Sheet- 
ings, hose and belting duck, twills, 
sateens, tire fabrics of a heavy na- 
ture that go into specialty manu- 
facturing .were sold more liberally 
and zenerally than for some months 


previous. The large corporation 
printers continue very busy and 
print cloth markets are very well 
sold up from four to six weeks 
ahead. 


Hard Competition for Business. 


Owing to the intense competition 
for business, due, merchants 
say, to the existence of an overpro- 
ducing capacity for normal require- 
ments, the prices for many goods 
were too low to admit of profil, 
based upon replacement costs as 


Stocks of 
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they existed at the time of sales. 
There seams to be no immediate 
remedy for such a condition, but it 
is Of special significance that manu- 


facturers and merchants are now 
co-operating to interchange infor- 
mation of stocks, production and 


sales, that will help materially to 
acquaint the trade with the real 
situation in time to improve it. 


Curtailment of production, al- 
though urged persistently by lead- 
ers in the industry, has come about 
quite as largely from necessity as 
prudence, and it has been more dif- 
ficult to re-establish a satisfactorv 
margin of profit for that reason. In 
small and large communities the 
rivairy to operate mills has caused 
them to be operated to capacity and 
even overtime, when, in the opinion 
of good merchants, the exercise of 
wiser judgement would have stead- 
ied values and hastened the time 
when they would make less severe 
inroads mto mill reserves. 


Foreign Trade Factors. 


The balance of foreign trade in 
cotton goods is still greatly in favor 
of the United States. There has 
been a distinct shrinkage in the im- 
ports of fine cotton goods, not be- 
cause such merchandise has been 
in lighter demand here, but because 
domestic mills have been supplying 


many of the requirements of the 
satisfaction of customers. Far 
Eastern trade has been small, as a 
rule, although the June and July 
business was the best done in three 
years or more. An improved vol- 
ume of business has come from 
Manila, Cuba, and some of the South- 
American countries. 


In those houses that are still 
maintaining foreign sales organiza- 
lions the opinion prevails that the 
next six months will a better 
trade than that booked in the past 
six months. While tthe probable 
high price of cotton will limit it in 
some respects, the variety and style 
of many of the cloths now available 
from this country for foreign mar- 
kets is expected to help in increas- 
ing sales in those quarters where 
knowledge of the foreign business 
is being fostered or added to. 


see 


Rayon and Cotton. 


No topic is more freely discussed 
in the cloth markets than the prob- 
able effect of rayon upon cotton 
c'oth merchandising. At the pres- 
ent time the immense volume and 
variety of samples and goods shown 
for future delivery made of rayon 
and cotton mixtures gives promise 
of cutting greatly to the call for 
all cotton goods in dress fabrics, 
some lines of 


How Identify 


SLIP-NOT 


| by not a difficult matter to identify SLIP-NOT Leather Belting. Please note 
that it is black in color and that every belt is stamped with the SLIP-NOT 
trade mark—“The Belt with the Caterpillar Grip.” 


We mention these identifying marks so that if you ever have occasion to see 
SLIP-NOT in action you will make a mental note to observe it carefully. The 
result of such an observation would be, in substance: A strong, flexible, water- 
proof belt, surprisingly efficient in transmitting power, which needs but little 
attention and lives to a hoary old age. 


Many mill men have told us that they doubt whether they could ever find a 
belt that is the equal of SLIP-NOT. We know they couldn’t. 


Shall we tell you more in detail about SLIP-NOT? 
Write us—or see a SLIP-NOT dealer 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


underwear, some of 
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Cotton Cloth Prospect 


the upholstery goods, bedspreads. 
ete. The actual volume of cotton 
displacement by rayon will be smal} 
at best, as the world output of the 
new fiber is only an equivalent ot 
300,000 bales of cotton in weight The 
effect upon cotton goods merchan- 
dising is quite another matter and i- 
anyone's guess, with the chance fay- 
oring the idea that the expert wil! 
be as far wrong as the non-exper! 
in trade. 

For a time, at least, it is believed 
that the new rayon mixtures wil! 
impede a full distribution of ging- 
hams, knit underwear, lawns, ba- 
Listes, the more staple pereales and 
bleached cotton and a miscellaneous 
range of wash fabrics of all cototn. 


Frequent Cotton Reports. 
Cloth merchants and manufactur- 
ers are protesting against the fre- 
quency of cotton condition reports 
and cotton crop estimates issued by 
the Government. They find thal 
cloth orders hesitate to do business 
for days in advance of a report and 
will not resume business quick!) 
after the publication if the specu- 
lative cotton markets mrove in a 
pronounced way because of it. No 
fault is found with the multplicil; 
of private reports as it seams (0 
exert no noticeable effect upon the 
cloth markets. It is the hall-mark 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Logical Step Ahead in Mill-Wall Painting 


eAuuneon Paint is the modern mill-wall finish that keeps its reflective 
powers without frequent repainting. 


It takes the harsh glint out of light. Walls painted with Aluminum Paint re- 
flect a soft glare-free light. They stay bright in spite of fumes and gases that 
darken other paints. 


Aluminum Painted walls are clean and sanitary, and easily kept so. Aluminum 
Paint can be sprayed or brushed on as desired. 


Yet Aluminum Paint costs no more than ordinary paints that lack its power 
of softening reflected light and staying bright longer than paints that were 
used before it became available. 


Write us today for the “Aluminum Paint’ Booklet, and samples of Alu- 
minum Bronze Powder. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building «+ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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worn! 


Certainly Does Fight Rust and Weather 


Te you are looking for better rustproofing and weather-proofing paint, write 
today for all the facts on Aluminum Paint. 
Aluminum paint is an exceedingly strong and durable paint for metal roofs 
—tanks—every kind of structural iron and steel around the mill. The base 
of Aluminum Paint is pure aluminum metal flakes. These themselves are 
rustproof and waterproof.: These flakes leaf together when the paint is ap- 
plied, forming a continuous weather-resisting coat of pure aluminum over 
the metal. Gases and fumes common to textile mills do not readily darken 
its lustre. 
And Aluminum Paint gives every structure it protects a lastingly crisp, clean 
appearance unobtainable with other paints. Yet Aluminum Paint costs no 
more—first and last—than commonplace paints. 
Write today for our “Aluminum Paint” Booklet and samples of Aluminum 
Bronze Powder. 

Aluminum Paint consists of Aluminum Bronze Powder mixed 

with a suitable vehicle of oil or varnish. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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N general, productive activity in 

textiles has been less recently 
(han during the early months of the 
vear, but greater, however, than 
during the same period in 1924, ac- 
cording to a summary of business 
conditions throughout the United 
States published in the August issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Particular mention is made of the 
silk industry, which, according fo 
ihe bulletin, has continued unusual- 
iv active throughout the entire year. 
Improvement is also noted with re- 
spect to most textile markets, based 
on a slight increase in buying activ- 
itv and strengthened prices. 

Textile comment contained in the 
Bulletin follows: 

“Cotton goods and yarn markeis 
nave been somewhat more active in 
recent weeks, and price advances 
have been noted again for the first 
lime since last March. The lowést 
figures since 1922 were recorded by 
the Fairchild index of cotton yarn 
prices on June, and by the goods 
index on June 27. 

Follow Raw Cotten Changes. 

“In recent weeks these prices have 
tended to be affected by fluctuations 
‘in the raw cotton market. A rise in 
quotations on goods and varns was 
cheeked after the large crop 
mafe on July 2; later in July, how- 
ever, they increased again, and 
rather sharp advances followed the 
reduced crop forecast of July 2s. 


eSLIi- 
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Textile Production Lower 


Buying of goods slackened some~ 


what about the middle of July, but 
became active again after the latest 
crop report. 

“Consumption of cotton by milis 
and active spindle hours were re- 
duced in June, but not to as great 
an extent as in the same month of 
1923 and 1924, and both of these 
measures of manufacturing activity 
were considerably greater than a 
magnitude in New England than in 
the South. New England mills, on 
the other hand, have shown a great- 
er increase since the low point of 
last year than have the Southern 
mits. 

Finishers’ Orders Increase. 

“Cotton tinishers reported larger 
orders but smaller shipments and 
billings in June than in May. Em- 
ployment and payrolls in the cotton 


finishing industry were unusually 
large in March, but have declined 
steadily since that time. 


“Sorime lines of woolen and wor- 
sted piece goods for men’s wear 
were opened the latter part of July, 
with prices in general about 7 per 
cent lower than the corresponding 
opening a year ago. About the same 
lime wages were reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in many impor- 


fant New England mills. Tropical 
goods were opened. early in July 


with reductions on some lines. 
“Markeis for woolen and worsted 
goods and yarns have been rather 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


dull recently, awaiting the openings. 
The number of active machinery 
hours in the industry during June 


was less than in any month since 
since last August. Wool consump- 
tion on the other hand, according 


{to preliminary reports, was slightly 
greater in June than in May. 
Raw Wool Markets. 

“Raw wool markets became more 
active in June and July and prices 
rose. London auctions opened and 
sales were resumed in Austrialia 
early in July, and subsequently mar- 
kets were reported to fairly strong 
and active. Acording to the Farr- 
child indexes prices of raw wool 
tops and worsted yarns, after rapid 
declines early in the year, reached 
low points In May and June and 
have recently advanced. 

“Seasonal meuvements of employ- 
ment and payrolls were noted in the 
clothing industries during June—up 
in men’s clothing and down in 
women’s clothing. In the former 
industry, however, the indexes were 
smaller than a year ago, while for 
the latter they were approximately 
the same. 

“Since last fall the silk industry 
has passed through a period of ac- 
tivity greater than at any time since 
i920. Imports of raw silk continued 
rather large in June and warehouse 
stocks were increased, but mill tak- 
ings were large, and reports indicate 
that manufacturers were operating 
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at a high rate, with employment and 
payrolls as large as al any time io 
the. last five years. Futhermore, the 
demand for goods has continued ac- 
tive, the volume of unfilled orders 
large and prices firm. 

“About July 1 quotations on Kan- 
zai No. 1 raw silk in the New York 
market rose to over 6% cents, [the 
highest price recorded since the 
spring of 1923. A slight recession 
has occurred since that rise. 

“some manufacturers have open- 
ed their spring, 1926 lines of under- 
wear, but many have not yel an- 
nounced new prices. Quotations 
available are approximately’ the 
same those of a year ago. Reporis 
indicate that the volume of buying 
has recently been rather smail. Sta- 
tistics for Jun showed an increase 
in the production of winter under- 
wear and a decrease in the output of 
summer garments. New orders 
were smaller than in May, but ship- 
ments imecreased, Stocks showed 
another imecrease. 

“Lower prices for the spring of 
1926 were recently announced on 
bathing suits by certain important 
producers, 

“The hosiery market has continu- 
ed fairly active. Preliminary figures 
indicate an increase in shipments 
during June and slight decreases in 
in production and new orders. For 
women's full-fashioned hose, how- 
ever, all items increased.” 


SoNoco PRopucTs Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S$. C. 


W. J. WESTA WAY CO., Lad. 
HAMILTON, 


ONT. 
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YW) Better Lubrication at Less Cost per ment rmon Ne Cotton Mill Processes 


Covered? 


Your bulidings and machinery are ‘covered by insurance 
against fire— 


But are your machines properly covered against wear and 
tear? 


The sure way to get maximum protection is to use 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


The Textile Lubricant that is used by 


aver (0% of prominent mills 
NON-FLUID OIL starts right—it goes directly into the 


the bearing a drop-at-a-time, no oil wasted on floor or 
machines. | 


NON-FLUID OIL lubricates right—it stays in the bearing 
-won’t drip or waste away—affording constant ‘and 
positive protection against frictional wear. 


NON-FLUID OIL’S cost is right. It lasts so much longer 
per application that it actually costs less than wasteful 
liquid oil. 


And no more Oil Stains 
NON-FLUID OIL stays in the bearing and off the goods. 


Make the test that thousands have made—We 
supply testing sample and instructive bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” free. Just 
send in the coupon. 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 


PICKERS | LOOMS SHAFTING 
CARDS TWISTER RINGS! MOTORS 
SPINNING FRAMES, BALL BEARINGS! CHAIN DRIVES 
NAME 
MILL NAME . 
S. T. 8-13-25. fo) 


“NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: Warehouses WORKS WEWARK, NJ. 


Loutl 
Cc 
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and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 
61. Montforts Comber, Figs. 15, 16.—Letrerinae. 


A. Lap. 

B. Feed Rolls. 

C. Sheet of Lap being fed. 

D, E, F, G. Severing Rolls. 

H. Upper Movable Nipper. 

J. Lower Stationary Nipper. e 
K. Comb Cylinder. 

L. Binding Roll. 

M,N. Rear Nippers. 

O. Fluted Segment on.Comb Cylinder. 
P. Needles on Comb Cylinder. 

Q, k, 8S, T. Rear Rolls. 

U. Brush. 

V. Doffer Cylinder. 

W. Doffer Comb. 


Montforts Comber, Figs. 15, 16.—OperarTIon. 


Lap is fed forward intermittently by feed rolls B to rolls 
D, E, F, G, and nippers H, J. 
When the proper length projects beyond the nippers, the 


Fig. 15. Montforts Comber. 


rolls F, G stop, and the upper nipper clamps down. 

Rolls D, E revolve backward and break the sheet. 

The needles on comb cylinder pass through projecting shee! 
and comb the front end, as shown at X, Fig. 16. 

Comb cylinder continues to revolve until fluted segment 
catches the detached tuft. Roll L comes down on this, as 
shown in centre of Fig. 16. 

The tuft is carried forward and laid on the preceding shee*s 
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between the rolls O, R, where it is spliced by the pressure. 

Rear upper nipper M clamps down and holds the sheet while 
the needles comb the rear end as shown in upper part of Fig. 
16. This view shows one part of the needles combing, front 
end of one tuft, and another part combing rear end of the 
preceding tuft. 

Rolis S, T run somewhat faster than rolls Q, R, and thus 
produce a draft, which evens up the sheet, between these two 
pairs of rolls. 

Brush and doffer cylinder and doffer comb operate in the 
same manner as in the Heilmann comber. 

Arrows on the rolls indicate the respective directions of 
rotations at the various periods. Where no arrows are shown, 
there is no rotation at that period. 

62. These combers differ from the Heilmann principally 
in the following particulars: (1) There is no top comb. Both 


Fig. 16. Montforts Comber. 


ends of the tuft are combed in the same manner, by the 
cylinder needles. (2) Only one nipper in a set is movable. 
This enables the nip to be very close to the combing needles, 
and thus allows the combing of shorter staple. (3) They are 
equipped with metallic rolls, instead of leather covered. (4) 
The lap is very much wider. 


A great stride toward better quality of yarn has been made 
with the introduction of the new type of machine which will 
successfully comb American cotton of 7% to 1 3-16-inch staple. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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KING COTTON’S 
CLOCK 


Phenomenal changes are wrought by 
the swift tides of commerce. A decade 
remoulds many industries. 


Cotton has kept step in the onward 
march of progress. Lancashire, kingdom 
of the spinning industry, finally bowed to 
New England. New England watched 
the spinning trade creep southward into 
the Carolinas, into Georgia and Ala- 


bama. Today it seeks a foothold in 
Texas. 


So it has been with production. As 
King Cotton’s clock ticked off the years, 
the lines of the producing area have 
crawled steadily westward. 


More than half of the cotton acreage 
now lies in Texas and Oklahoma. 


In the Galveston-Houston area is the 
world’s greatest spot cotton basin. 


Chicago’s Cotton Market is still an- 
other chapter in the colorful story of the 
fleecy staple. Its creation was inevita- 
ble. Its contract, which provides delivery 
at Galveston and Houston, opens new 
opportunities to grower, merchant, ship- 
per, spinner and arbitrageur. 


A note or telegram to the Cotton Ree- 
istrar, Chicago Board of Trade, will 
bring full information. Literature on 
the premier grain market may also be 
had on request. 


CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Simplicity and precision 
| in design and construction produces 
in the Golhurst, a troublelree, eco- 
nomical unit for manufacturers of 


WOOL 
COTTON 


EXTRACTORS: 


MACHINE 1852. Tere 


Substantial Gain in Textile 
Exports 


Textile fibers and textiles repre- 
sented 296.7 per cent of the total 
value of United State exports of 
domestic merchandise during the 
fiscal year ended, June 30, 1925, 
when shipments of all classes of 
textile commodities to foreign coun- 
tries aggregated $1,274,987,000—an 
increase of $185,228,000 over the 
previous 12 months according to the 
Textile Division of the Departmen! 
of Commerce. Raw cotton account- 
ed for 83 per cent of the total value 
of exports in the textile group in 
both years. 

Exports of raw cotton, including 
linters, rose from 5,731,936 bales 
valued at $903,795,000 in the fiscal 
year 1924 to 8,204,941 bales with a 
value ‘of $1,060,886,000 in 1925—an 
increase of 43 per cent in quantity 
but of only 17 per cent in value. 
The latter figure reflects the de- 
cline in the price of middling spot 
cotton in New York, the monthly 
averaged having dropped from 
$0.3063 per pound in 1924 to $0.2536 
in 1925. 

Europe took 87 per cent of. the 
American cotton shipped abroad in 
both year. Its purchases increas- 
ed from 4,980,051 bales in 1924 to 7,- 
119,258 in 1925, and show the same 
percentage of gain, 43 per cent, as 
do the total exports of raw cotton 
to all countries. The United King- 
dom and Germany, the two leading 
markets for American cotton, in- 
creased their takings by 928,294 
bales and 520,499 respectively. Al- 
though consumption figures for 
these countries have not been pub- 
lished for recent months, statistics 
available indicate that consumption 
has not kept pace with imports. 
Stocks of American co‘ton reported 
on hand at the close of June, 1925 
amounted to 240,000 bales at Bre- 
men and 561,000 bales at British 
ports. Comparative figures for June 
1924 are 118,000 bales at Bremen and 
248,000 at British ports. Inasmuch 
as neither consumption nor stocks 
at por's shovy gains commensurate 
with the increase in imports, it 
seems reasonable to assume that 
manufacturets are accumulating 
stocks 

Foreign sales of United States 
cotton manufactures increased from 
$126,962 “OO in 1924 to $148,163,000 in 
1925. Shipments of cotton cloth 
abrond rose from 428,690,000 square 
yards worth $72,746,000 in 41924 to 
902,822,000 square yards valued at 
$87 (165,000 in 1925. During 1925, the 
Philippine Islands ranked first as a 
market for American cotton goods 
followed by Cuba, a reversal of their 
positions in 1924. South America 
purchases aggregated 141,885,000 
square yards of cotton goods in 1925 

a gain of 47,850,000 square yards 
over 1924. Columbia bought almost 
twice as. much American piece 
goods in 1925 as in 1924, and sub- 
stantial gains were also recorded in 
the takings of Argentina, Chile, and 
some of the smaller South American 
countries. A marked improvement 
is also shown in the total exports to 
Central America, Haiti, and Mexico. 

Substantial increases were regis- 
fered in United States exports of 
both silk and rayon hosiery in 1925 
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as compared with 1924. The United 
Kingdom took over half of the 
American: silk hosiery shipped 
abroad in 1925, its purchases hav- 
ing mounted from 263,008 dozen 
pairs valued at $2,504,662 in 1924 to 
672,298 dozen pairs with a value of 
5,516,594 in 1925. These heavy 
shipments probably can be ascribed 
in large part to the efforts of Brit- 
ish importers and dealers to acquire 
stocks. before the British duty’ on 
silk hosiery became effective. 


Profit of Pacific Mills 


Spartanburg, S. C—The Pacilic 
mills, having a branch In Spartan- 
burg county and home plant in Bos- 
lon, announced Tuesday a profit o! 
$530,303 during the six monihs 
period ending June 30, 1925, agains! 
$1,368,930 for the same period of 1924 

Net sales for the first half of tne 
current year were $27,795,502 agains: 
$17,122,685 up to June 30, last year. 

The company declared a quarier- 
ly dividend of 75 cents the same as 
three months ago, payable Sep!em- 
her 1, to stock of reeord August 15. 

While the report shows the con:- 
pany had a busy half year, the re- 
sults of the second quarter were 
not quite as satisfactory as the firs! 
when net profits were $461,183. Sa_c- 
for the second quarter also fell ofl 
somewhat, being $12,785,834, agains! 
$15,009,668 for the first three months. 
The indicated profit of but $69,120 
for the second quarter is said to be 
a reflection of the sharp falling ol! 
in sales in the worsted departmen'. 


Mills Pay Dividend 


Henderson, N. C.—Payments ©! 
dividends by beth the Henderso! 
and Harriet cotton mills has bee 
resumed fol:owing the passing 
dividends lasf coring for the firs’ 
Lime in recent years. Dividends pal 
now were to have been payable a- 
of September 1, but were anticipate: 
and mailed August, 1 the brief ad- 
vance coming on account of the pas- 
sing of the dividend last spring 
Total money paid oul was approx! 
mately $70,000 for the two mills. 

The outlook for the coming fa 
and winter is said to be very Z00 
and officials of the corporations al 
hopeful and optimistic. They sa) 
(hey have orders ahead and ‘hat tli 
‘extile industry shows signs of 
somewhat brisk revival in the ned 
few months. The mills are all id. 
this week for the summer. vacalic' 
and to permit repairs to machine’) 
‘Yperation will be resumed 
Monday, however, and all plant 
plan to operate both day and nig! 
shifis. The local mills have not cul 
tailed production at all this summ' 


Westinghouse Co. Issues 
New 1925-27 Catalogue 


The Westinghouse Electric a!’ 
Manufacturing Company is distril- 
uting its new 1925-27 catalogue °' 
Electrical Supplies. The catalogu: 
presents a complete representatio! 
of the apparatus manufactured >) 
the Westinghouse Company, oT 0” 
tainable through its district offices 
or jobbers, and gives detailed infor- 
mation on electrical supplies. 
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The publication which contains 
00 pages and is profusely illusirat- 
id with 4500 engravings, lists all 
ew apparatus designed and manu- 
ictured in the past two years, as 
-ell as all the previous established 
Vpes. 

Four indexes for the convenience 
f the user have been included in tiie 
atalogue. A very complete subject 
ndex im the front of the book is 
rinted on blue paper so that it can 
« quickly located, and a style num- 
ndex for checking invoices is locat- 
d in the back of the book . A class- 
tied index under such classifications 
.s central stations, electric railways, 
ndustrial plants, mines, etc. gives 


1 complete list of apparatus appli- 


able to each of these groups of 1n- 
lustries, and the thumb index en- 
ables the user to locate any section 
f the eatalogue with the least in- 
onvenience. 

Some interesting facts about the 
(925-27 catalogue, showing the im- 
nensity of the task of publication, 


are that it required more than a ton 


of ink for printing, 10 tons of type 
to set up the text, 12,000 yards of 
cloth and 15 tons of binding to make 
ithe covers, and 4500 engravings for 
the reproduction of photographs and 
diagrams. ‘To paste the thumb in- 
dex tabs in the notches a feature 
oesigned to assure convenient refer- 
ence, required the labor of 29 Oper- 
alors for 45 days, and the paper used 
Oo print the eomplete edition, if 
spread out flat, would cover an area 
of 25,000,000 square feet. 


Amoskeag- Parkhill | Merger 
Planned 


Boston, Mass.—Shareholders' of 
‘he Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
vany will be asked to approve, at 
a special meeting, August 25 a pian 
unanimously approved by the trus- 
‘ee for sale a new voluntary as- 
sociation or trust all the manufac- 
‘uring assets, currents bill and ac- 
Ounts receivable, and $6,000,000 in 
ash. All eash above that amount 
ind all investments and securities 
ire to be excepted from the plan. 

The proposed organization also 
vlans to aequire the Parkhill Man- 
‘lacturing Company. The name. of 
ie new organization would be the 
\moskeag Company. 

Trustees say that the consolida- 
ion will provide valuable econo- 
es, and result in the segregation 
| the present Amoskeag from the 
ivestment funds. 

The new voluntary association is 
” have an authorized capital cf 
‘89,000 shares of preferred and 365,- 
‘0 shares of common, all without 
ar value. The plants of the Amos- 
‘ag and Parkhill are to be paid for 
\ the basis of one cammon share 
or each $100 of value, according to 
1¢ appraisal by C. T. Main as of 
June 4 and July 4, respectively. 

On the basis the present Amos- 
‘eag Company would receive 264,- 
‘-0 preferred shares, and 330,000 
“OMmon shares, and the Parkhill 
Manufacturing Company 20,280 pre- 
‘erred shares and 35,000 common 
shares. 

The trustees of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, in a letter 
‘0 the shareholders, say: 
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“After giving the matter serious 
consideration, the trustees are of the 
opinion that the proposed consoli- 
cation will be advantageous. Ii 
should give the company an even 
stronger position in textile 
ied than it now has. The new 
manufacturing concern will have a 
strong financial structure; it should 
have a large earning power, in the 
product of the company and that of 
Parkhill Manufacturing Company, 
which are largely supplementary to 
each other, rather than competitive. 
The organization and management 
of the Parkhill Manufacturing Com- 
pany will be valuable in carrying 
our cambined business, and econo- 
mies which can be made in produc- 
tion and marketing fully justify, in 
the opinion of the trustees, the cre- 
ation of the new organization. 

“Substantial advantages may be 
expected to result from the ability 
of the combined company to pro- 
duce at each plant the kind of goods 
which may be there produced to the 
best advantage. The basis proposed 
for the issue of the new shares is 
fair to all parties concerned.” 

The trustees advise the sharehold- 
ers to approve and authorize the 
proposed sale. 


Lullwater Plant Closed 
Indefinetly 


Greenville, S. C. local plant 
of the lLullwater’ Manufacturing 
Company, of this city will be closed 
Saturday for an indefinite period 
according to information issued by 
H. B. Boddie, acting superintendent 
of the mill. 

Mr. Boddie did not know why the 
mill was being closed, the order for 
the suspension of operations having 
been issued some time ago by Wal- 
ter T. Candler, of Atlanta, president 
of the Lullwater Manufacturing 
Company, of which the local mill is 
a branch. Mr. Candler was in Green- 
ville recently and instructed B. J. 
Boddie, superintendent of the mill, 
to report to the company’s mill at 
Kast Point, Ga., as superintendent 
of that mill. Mr. Boodie has already 
gone to East Point and has assum- 
ed charge of the mill there. H. B. 
Boddie, acting superintendent, is in 
charge of the mill. Every effort is 
being made to have the affairs of 
the mill in such shape that it may 
be closed at noon Saturday. The 
mill is running night and day at 
present. Mr. Boddie could not say 
when the mill would be reopened. 
The order was for an indefinite sus- 
pension of operations and plans are 
being made accordingly. 


Spectrum Club Formed in Chicago. 


An organization known as the 
Spectrum Club has been formed by 
members of the dyestuff fraternity 
in Chicago. It is intended that it 
shall follow more or less the lines 
of the Drysalters’ club in Boston 
and its membership is composed en- 
tirely of salesmen and managers of 
concerns handling dyestuff, both 
manufacturers and jobbers. The 
present membership it about thirty 
but it is expected that by the open- 
ing of the Fall saeson this will be 
considerably increased. 
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BOSTON 


SEFUL alike for All- 

Wool as well as for Wool 
and Silk Mixtures is Nation- 
al Brilliant Wool Blue B. 
This new dyestuff yields 
very bright blue shades pos- 
sessing good fastness to 
washing, fulling,, decatiz- 
ing, and excellent fastness 
to stoving and perspiration. 


Samples and full technical 
information may be obtain- 
ed from any of our branches. 


40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


MONTREAL 


CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
HARTPORD 


A New Bright Wool Blue— 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
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A WONDER PRODUES 
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HART PRODUCTS 


1440 BROADWAY 
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Roving Traverse Motion, 


What is the best way to prevent 
the back-lashing or play in the mo- 
tion of the roving traverse rod? 

Second Hand. 


More Yarn on Bobbins. 


Kaito 


What is the best means to employ 
‘io get more yarn on the bobbins 
when spinning warp yarn on a fill- 
ing wind motion? Spinner. 


About Rayon. 


Editor: 


| wish you would have some of 
your readers to explain to me how 
io find the weight of cloth filled with 
rayon. 

The construction is 64x58 32-incli, 
28s warp 150 denier rayon, size is 
about 10 per cent on warp. 


Improves Spinning Operation. 


Editor: 


Is there any way to improve the 
operation of a spinning frame right 
after doffing. The rail goes so high 
that the ends snap. And the rail 
goes so low that the ends balloon. 
There is so much to do right after 
doffing, that if extra ends break the 
spinners get behind. What is the 
remedy. Second Hand. 


Answer to Southern. 


Editor: 


In answer to Southern, will say 
that if he will reverse the action of 
the rolls and put the pile rolls 
where the counter pile rolls are and 
vice versa, and put on a larger pul- 
ley which actuates these rolls, and 
then experiment with the various 
settings, he will find that he can 
produce good napping on his felters, 
and also have quite a number of 
extra nappers at his disposal with 
which to increase the output of his 
department. Expert. 


Answer to A. R. A. 


Editor: 


In answer to the inquiry by A. R. 
A. let me say that it is possible to 
run odd picks on a 4x1 loom. It is 
done in this manner. When you de- 
sire to put in the odd pick, run tie 
shuttle across In an open shed tw 
the single side as usual, then drop 
all the harness and run the shuttie 
over the top of the cloth to the 
double end. This leaves one pick 


Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


in the cloth and one loose lick float- 
ing on top. When this color is to 
be used again for an odd number ol 
picks, run the shuttle across the 
face of the cloth with all harness 
lowered to the single end. This 
takes up the loose filling that was 
left on the last odd pick. Then open 
the shed and run the shuttle back 
info the double end again. The 
desired effect has now been obtained 
and no filling wasted. 

I hope this will answer the ques- 
tion. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


The life of a belt on a spinning 
frame depends upon several differ- 
ent items which must be taken into 
consideration, as follows: 

i. The pulley size. 

2. The speed. 

. The width of the belt. 

. The thickness of the belt. 
The quality of the belt. 

. The kind of belting. 

The kind of goods made. 

. The care of the belting. 

You can see that all of these 
things make a difference with the 
life of a belt. There are many kinds 
of belting. Today we have in the 
market belting made of leather, 
cotton yarn, cotton cloth, yarn and 
rubber, cloth and rubber, all rubber, 
linen yarn, linen cloth, etc. 

Even leather belting varies a 
great deal. It varies in thickness 
and in quality. 

Again the care of belting counts 
for much. A _ second hand once 
asked the overseer for a new belt. 
The overseer examined the belt 
which seemed too good to cast 
away. Said he: “Let's patch this 
belt a little and see how much 
longer it will run anyway?” How 
much longer do you think this belt 
remained in use? Well, to tell the 
truth, it did good work for three 
years more—after a new one was 
wanted but not secured. How is 
that? The life of a belt is quite an 
unknown quantity. 

Master Mechanic. 


wr 


Contracts for $500,000 Worth of 
Rayon Hosiery. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Hartford 
Hosiery Mills of Nashville has clos- 
ed a contract calling for delivery of 
120,000 dozen pairs of rayon hosiery 
within 12 months, according to an- 
nouncement by the company . This 
is thought to be a record order for 
a Southern mill, amounting to about 
$500,000. All of the material for the 
hosiery is to be manufactured by the 
rayon plant of Du Pont Rayon Co. 
at Old Hickory. 


Thursday, August 13, 1925. 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor inions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, ppers, Combers, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. ' 
Send drawing or samvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


Like any other product 
of standard and perma- 
nent value to the textile 
industry the success of 
the special purpose 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


could only result from 
a knowledge of how to 
prepare materials to 
scientifically meet the 
problems of the textile 
plant. 


Ask your Supply Man 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Analyzes Market Condition 


The present situation in the yarn 
arket offers spinners an excellent 
portunity to cooperate to improve 
arkel conditions, according to J. 
Taylor, president of the Kinston 
itten ‘Mills, Kinston, N. C. In a 
‘ter to the Southern Yarn Spinners 
\-suciation at Charlotte, which was 
ade public by C. 8S. Green, secre- 
ry! M. Taylor outlines the possi- 
ilities for concerted action by the 
milks. 

(he letter, which has been sent jo 
Ji! members of the Association, 
“avs. 


“We do not think an opportunity 
jas ever been offered yarn spinners 
‘or influencing the market as pres- 
ent itself just at the moment. The 
‘colton situation, the yarn situation, 
-iocks in the hands of the jobbers 
and retailers, are such that by con- 
ort of aetion they ean in the next 
six or eight weeks bring about a 
very great change in conditions. 
Those spinners who have but little 
colton should eertainly not bull the 
market for what little there is left 
unsold, and those who may have 
more than orders require, should 
either sell it or hold it for use later. 
spinners have for several months 
kept the market supplied with little 
lots on eonsignment or at the mill 
so that the buyer could come in and 
get the mintmum quantity almus! 
any day and almost at his own price, 
while nearly all of us have been 
quoting small, medium and larger 
quantities for later delivery, based 
upon lower prices for cotton, which 
some of us expected to see prevail 
after the crops are under good 
movement. The future course of 
‘he market will of course be un- 
known for some time, as _ boih 
drouth and boll weevil are yet like- 
iv to do great damage, putting price 
of cotton higher. At the same time 
u little rain in certain sections, and 
* good shower in others might im- 
prove the conditions so that we may 
see lower prices. 

“The price of cotton however, is 
iol what we should have so much 
‘ii mind at the present as we know 
‘ery well we cannot control it, and 
inyone’s guess is about as good as 
inother’s, so speculation should. not 
ve entered into, bul the situations 
‘hat we must control is to refrain 
‘TOM taking orders or delivering 
chything from stock, the next six 
seeks that does not bear a profit 
0 replacement cost at the time of 
‘he sale, nor to use a bale of cotton 
” make up stock yarn or orders 
iat do not bear a satisfactory profit 
‘0. market prices for cotton and 
“Ost of manufacturing at the time of 
“ale. Such action will practically 
~'Op sales except in very small hand 
Oo mouth way, which we believe will 
‘¢ large enough to almost complete- 
'Y absorb the stock now in the lead- 
‘ng yarn markets. By all means we 
~hould net consign another pound of 
Yarn to those markets, as every 
ackage we sell will operate against 
‘Ss for a full twelve months to fol- 
low and surely we do not wish to 
“ee another twelve months such as 
we have had for the last two or 
three years, 

“We realize that every manufac- 
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lurer’s situation is different; some 
feel that they are compelled to run 
lo take care of their help; some are 
situated so that they do not have to 
lake care of their help, but what- 
ever the litthe sacrifice may be, it 
is well worth making, for no op- 
portunity has ever presented itself 
lo us before to accomplish so much 
now There is no reasonable sacri- 
fice that we could make in the next 
six or eight weeks that woud not 
pay us 100 per cent in the following 
four months, and we are presenting 
this appeal hoping that the situa- 
lion (may be fully realized by every 
spinner of yarn for the market, and 
that this action will be taken by 
everyone receiving this most earnes! 
appeal for self preservation.” 
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Silk and Cotton Crepes Out- 
standing for Fall and 
Spring 


Silk and cotton crepes featuring 
adaption of silk designs carried out 
in unusual color combinations will 
be featured im coming fall and 
spring collections. Many of the 
designs are geometricals, and brok- 
en stripe effects coming as a close 
second. 

This fabric will not only be shown 
in printed effect but in solid colors 
as well, such as pencil blue, (tan, 
cream, bois de rose, navy, white, 
black, and browns. 

Novelly ginghams and crash suit- 
ings are exploited to a considerable 
extent im the housedress _§tield. 

The 54-inch borders revealing flor- 
als and geometricals arranged in (e- 
cidedly pleasing variations, many of 
them lending themselves to the de- 
velopment of the flared sihouette 
are also of outstanding importance. 
Voiles, crepes, and rayons are [the 
backgrounds most frequently em- 
ployed, Floral treatments are pre- 
dominant on the voiles and crepes, 
while stripes, plaids and checked 
effects seem to be favored on (the 
rayon mixtures. 

Rayon alpacas are bemg much dis- 
cused at the present time. I! seems 
that they can now be obtained al 
about half the price originally asked 
al the beginning of the season. A 
number of manufacturers and con- 
verters have voiced the opinion thal 
it is being killed almost from the 
start because of that fact. Up to 
now Only strrpes and plaids have 
been featured on this fabric. 

However, all indications seem lo 
point to a bigger silk and crepe sea- 
son. This is attributed to ils greal 
resemblance to silk, and the adapla- 
tion of silk patterns which makes it 
very difficult to discern the differ- 
ence unless closely examined.—Daily 
New Record. 


Freach Slik Stocks Low. 


Nearly all the supply of raw silk 
available for immediate delivery 
held by Lyon merchants has been 
disposed of and in some cases man- 
facturers find it difficult to keep 
up their assortment of stock, Con- 
sul H. H. Watson, Lyon, advises the 
Department of Commerce. The de- 
mand, however, for silk for future 
delivery is small in spite of the 
prospects for a reduced European 
crop. 
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Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 


rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 


mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 


silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 


satisfactory fabric. 


From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 


other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 


silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. 


And 


the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 
on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
Greenville, Ss. C. Piain Finish 


HAMPTON SMITH 
Southern Manager 


Improved 
Loom Reeds 
Leno Reeds 
Lease Reeds 

Combes 


Positive 
Protection 


Here's a stronger, durable fence 
that positively bars the intruder 
—lessens theft and fire danger, 
increases the value of plant 
property far more than the cost 
of the fence. 

Page Fabric is galvanized after 


Realty Building 


—at its lowest cost per year 


weaving with approximately 5 
times the weight of zinc on 
ordinary wire-link, insuring 
lasting protection. Ask for 
plans and estimates—no obliga- 
tion. Just phone, wire or write 
us at the address below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


r 
Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doupse 
Jacquard Heddiles 
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Your Corner 
NE of the great evangelists has a 
song that his congregation al- 
ways sings better than any other 
song. 

It is a song that not only has 
rhythm but has a personal appeal 
to every man -and woman, for its 
title is “Right in the Corner where 
You Are.” 

The song carries the suggestion 
that a man can play his part in life, 
and do things worth while, right in 
his own little corner and that it is 
not necessary to seek other fields of 
usefulness in order to be satisfied. 

Cartoonists, usually, try to amuse 
people and it is seldom that a worth 
while lesson is interwoven with 
their humor, but in the pictures 
printed upon this page, Briggs, the 
well known cartoonist, has carried 
into his cartoon a lesson which is 
close kin to the implied meaning of 
the great song, “Right in the Corner 
Where You Are.” 

Mr. Briggs chose for his subject 
an occupation that is usually looked 
down upon especially when the 
work is done by a grown man. 

Pete is a’ bootblack but comes 
home feeling good because he has 
had a big afternoon's business. 

He is filled with pride because he 
helieves he gives the best shine in 
the shop and he shows his wife how 
expert he is in handling the shine 
rags. 

He explains that because of his 
business shrewdness he has found a 
better polish than any of the other 
bootblacks and he is proud of the 
fact that he gives by far the best 
shines, 

Pete might have come home, as 
many Petes do, in real life, and 
sulked and moped because he was 
only a bootblack whereas other men 
were cotton mill superintendents, 
merchants or bankers. 

He might have cried out against 
what he thought to be the better 
fortune of other men, but Pete, the 
bootblack, came home swelled with 


pride because “Right in His Corner” 
he had made money for his wife and 
children and he was putting it all 
over the others in his particular 
line of business. 

Pete was not crying because he 
was shining shoes while some other 
man was sitting at a bank presi- 
dent's desk. 

He was making good and was ob- 
taining intense satisfaction from his 
success. 

No man should be without ambi- 
tion, especially the ambition to suc- 
ceed in his chosen business, but 
there are too many who fail to 
succeed, where they are, because 
they have illusions about the hap- 
piness of men in other lines of busi- 
ness. 
section 


Among the men in any 


large spinning room, there is 
isualy one who is regarded as 
superior {to the others. 

In any weave room there is 
usually one loom fixer who stands 


out as the best of the lot. 

Such men know 
their work better and with 
effort than the other and they have 
a sense of happiness in their supe- 
rior efficiency. 

They have, of course, an ambition 
to rise higher in the mill and event- 
ually become superintendents, but 
in their present corner they derive 
much satisfaction from their recog- 
nized position of superiority. 

Striving to be the best of those in 
your corner while waiting for an 
advancement is far better than 
sulking and croaking about those 
individuals who are imagined to 
have an easier path in life. 

Pete, the bootblack,; as character- 


less 


ized by Briggs, portrays a great 
lesson. 
The 1920 Seale 
DISPATCH from Fall River, 


Mass. says: 


Restoration of the 1920 wage schedule 
in cotton and woolen textile plants here 


that they can do 


Thursday, August 13, 192». 
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will be sought by the United Textile 


Workers of America. 


We rise to state that if they will 


| help the mills get back to the 1920 


prices we do not think there will be 
any objection to restoring the 1920 
wages. 

It has been a long time since we 
have heard anything from our old 
friend, Thomas Failure McMahon, 
but we understand that Harry 
Etaugh is still with us in the South 
and that he has recently been try- 
ing to organize a union among the 
full-fashioned hosiery machine 
operators. 


If there were just three cotton 
mill operatives in the South we 
doubt if Harry Etaugh could organ- 
ize them in three years. Harry is a 
harmless kind of fellow, who seems 
to be able to draw a steady salary 
without doing any steady work. 


Road Bonds 


N a recent editorial the Columbia, 
(S. C.) Record says of their road 
building program: 


“The roads will be paid for,” and that 
is “a thing some other States may not 
boast of, for many of them have issued 
bonds which will keep future generations 
busy paying for many years to come.” 


Good roads are absolutely neces- 
sary to welfare and progress and it 
is peculiar that the people of Geor- 


gia, South Carolina and Virginia, 
which States are on the “Pay as 


you go” system cannot understand 
that the bond system as operated 
in North Carolina is not a burden 
upon the present population or fu- 
{ure generations. 

There is not one cent of property 
or business tax levied for State 
roads in North Carolina. 

There is a 4 cent gasoline tax, but 
because of the good roads, the 
motorist saves enough gasoline to 
more than pay the gasoline tax. 

There is an automobile tax of 
about $20 per car, but good roads 
in North Carolina save motorists at 
least five times that amount in wear 
and repairs. 


The only man who contributes 
anything to the expense of building 
the highways in North Carolina is 
the man who drives a car and he 
pays in proportion to the amount 
that he drives, that is, in propor- 
tion to the gasoline he uses. 

The gasoline tax in North Caro- 
lina is enough to maintain the 
roads and provide a sinking fund 
for the retirement of the bonds. 


The idea of the Columbia Record, 
that a future generation will have 
to pay for North Carolina roads is 
silly. The present generation will 
enjoy the roads while paying taxes 
which amount to less than the 
roads save for them. 

As the sinking fund retires the 
bonds they will not be in existance 
for the fuutre generation to pay. 

Georgia, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia have the “Pay as you Go.” sys- 
tem and they certainly “pay as they 
go” for every trip requires a un- 
necessary amount of gasoline and 
unnecessary wear upon the car. 

We can leave Charlotte and go li 
Raleigh on a beautiful hard-surface 
road with no dust, but the dust in 
a recent trip from Anderson to 
Spartanburg almost ruined a suit 
of clothes. 

The North Carolina plan is far 
ahead of the others and there wil! 
be no road bonds for posterity to 
pay. 


Money Lost on Oil Wells 


CCORDING to a statistical bulle- 
tin issued by the American Re- 
search Foundation here: 


“Drilling oil wells has cost $12,000,000,- 
000 since the beginning of the oil indus- 
try,” says the bulletin, “and all the oil ever 
recovered has brought the producers only 
$7,500,000,000. Eighty per cent of wells 
drilled in wildcat territory never struck oil. 

“Dry holes for the last few years have 
resulted in an average loss to operator of 
$90,000,000 a year.” 


In spite of the above record any 
slick salesman can sell oil stock in 
any town in the United States. Peo- 
ple imagine that oil wells have made 
money whereas the public has sunk 
billions in them. 
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Announcing A New Method Of Producing 
Bleach Liquors 


HEN our technical staff first attacked the problem of absorbing Liquid Chlorine to produce 

bleach liquors, there was available only the old-fashioned tower system. We first suggested 
the desirability of using the refrigerative effect caused by the vaporization of the Liquid Chlorine 
by means of our evaporating coil now in successful use in more than a score of paper mills and sev- 
eral large textile mills. 


The development announced herewith has been brought about by our realization of the need 
for a method allowing more rapid absorption and more flexible utilization of existing bleach house 
equipment. The accompanying cut shows the construction of the chlorine absorber and its location 
in the chiorinating system. This new equipment possesses the following advantages: 


Simolicity in construction and operation are secured by the fact that the vaporization of the 
Liquid Chlorine and its subsequent absorption by the milk of lime solution is entirely effected 
within the chlorine absorber. In connection with the unit batch system with the ton container as 
the base for the desired batch, it furnishes foolproof operation with any grade of operating labor. 


Refrigerative Effect of vaporization is utilized even to better advantage than with the coil, since 
it is localized just where the heat of reaction of the combination of the chlorine and the lime is 
momentarily concentrated. 

Rapidity of Absorption is such that chlorination can proceed at the rate of 2,000 pounds of 
chlorine per hour or better, depending on the capacity of the circulating pump. The advantage of 
this speed for large operations is evident. 

Flexibility is a prime feature of this method, in that a single “chlorine absorber” can be used to 
successively chlorinate any number of tanks. 

Accurate Control of the liquor, when the unit batch system is not used, is assured by the fact 
that liquor is available for testing at the exact point of chlorination. 


Few textile mills require such rapidity of absorption as is possible by this new method. This 
is but one of many Mathieson developments, however, in the manufacture, transportation and use 
of Liquid Chlorine, all of which accrue primarily to the benefit of our customers. Because consum- 
ers appreciate this fact, the Mathieson Company is today the largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine in 
the United States. 


CHLORINE ABSORBER 


SUPPLY Live ) 

Chiorinating tank and circulating i CHLORINATING TANK 
system, showing location of new | be | 

serber. This consists of a cast 
iron box about 2 ft. in length, 
with a cross-section of approxi- | 
mately 10” x 10”, equipped inside . Ss * 


with a series of simple baffles. 
This equipment is made at our 
own plant and may be obtained 
direct from us. 


Jf 
4 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Universal 
Cone and Winder 


In the present era of keen competition, manufacturers of textiles find it necessary to employ 
all known means of reducing costs without sacrificing quality. 


The latest contribution to quality production and cost reduction is the Universal Winding 
Company's No. 60-GF Machine for winding “Uniform” Cones and Tubes. 


HIGH PRODUCTION—LOW OPERATING COST 


This latest type of cone winder has been designed with special reference to high speed windin 
combined with simplicity of structure and ease of handling. The reduction of friction throug 
the use of selected ball bearings for the main shafts more than offsets the additional power 
required for high speed winding, as well as securing greater durability of working parts of 
the machine: it requires less than 3 h.p. to operate a machine of 98 spindles at a yarn speed of 
from 450 to 600 yards per minute. 


While this machine embodies the high standard of structure for which this company’s product 
is noted, it is so simplified as to make the first cost moderate and thus increase its economic 
value to the textile industry. While friction winding machines of general construction have 
been for many years in use, the product has been variable in quality owing to the difficulty 
of controlling the proper form of the package. In the No. 60-GF machine, principles of 
construction are embodied which insure uniformity of cone or tube and produce packages 
which are unequaled by the product of any friction driven machine previously constructed. 
These principles of operation embodied in this machine are protected by letters patent and 
are fundamental in securing uniformity and perfection of product. 


pea —e this machine for the consideration of textile manufacturers with the utmost 
co 


ence on the score of quality of product, high production, simplicity of operation and 
durability in service. 


Floor Space Required for 98 spindles, 43’—11” x 3’—10” 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


+s 
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“Uniform’’ Products of 
the Universal No. 60- 
GF Winding Machine 


“Uniform” Cones are built with an accelerated motion to 
nerease the taper of the package as it builds, making the 
deal supply for knitting machines. 


“Uniform” Cones for high speed warping are wound on 
vood containers. 

Uniform” Tubes are wound for shipping purposes on 5-8” 
vaper tubes. 

All “Uniform” packages built with constant yarn speed 
-nd uniform tension are not only attractive in appearance, 
ut afford the best possible delivery in mill practice. 


“UNIFORM” HOSIERY CONE 


6” traverse, maximum diameter 8&8’, net 
weight of yarn up to 3 pounds. 


“UNIFORM” WARPING CONE 


6” traverse, maximum diameter 8”, net 
weight of yarn up to 4% pounds. 


“UNIFORM” TUBE FOR SHIPPING 
PURPOSES 


@ traverse, maximum diameter 8”, net 
weight of yarn up to 4% pounds. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, 


BUSTUN 


Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Utica, 


Depots AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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DUPLAN 


Viscose and Celanese 


RAYON 


Natural and Dyed 


Prepared in all forms for Weaving and Knitting 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Our high standard of quality is maintained by the 
exacting requirements of our own silk looms. 


DUPLAN 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


| 
| 
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A. F. MacIntyre has been appoint 
ed agent of the Maginnis Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 


J. M. Batson has been appointed 
general manager of the Lavonia 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


O. C. Bagwell has been appoinied 
overseer spinning at the Dixie Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


David Asbury has been appointed 
superintendent of the Hillside Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Tom Brown has accepted a posi- 
tion in the machine shop of the 
Odympia Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


Elkin D. Rice, formerly of Spart- 
anburg, S&S. C. is now located at 
(;reenwood, 38. C. 


W. H. Suttenfield has been elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Su- 
perior Yarn Mills, East Monbo, N. 
C. 


O. E. Stevens has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lullwater 
Manufacturing company, East Point, 
(ra. 


Lewis N. Puler, of the Aragon Mill, 
Rock Hill, 8. €., has become over- 
seer spinning at the Victoria Mil! 
No. 2, of the same place. 


L. L. Blackwell has resigned his 
position with the Wade Manufac- 
‘uring Company, Wadesboro, N. U., 
and is now located at Concord, N. C. 


J. A. Norris has resigned his posi- 
‘ion with the Loray plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. and moved to William- 
ston, S$. C. 


J. B. Hall has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Superior 
Yarn Mills, East Monbo, N. C., and 
will probably enter the cotton busi- 
ness. 


John Blackman has been promot- 
‘d from superintendent of the Hill- 
-ide Mills, LaGrange, Ga. to the 
\ew York office of the Callaway 
‘ills, 


S. M. Thrower has resigned as 
‘verseer spinning at the Dixie Mills, 
aGrange Ga., and accepted position 
n the twister room of the Stark 
‘ills, Hagansville, Ga. 


Grady §. Kennington, formerly 
with the Hillside Belting & Supply 
0. LaGrange, Ga., has become 
“eneral manager of the Valley Mills, 
the same place. 


W. A. Ball has resigned as super- 
‘itendent of the Catawba Knitting 
-Ompany, Rock Hill, 8. C., and ac- 
“epted a similar position at the 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 


_%. 8. Brock has been promoted 
‘rom overseer carding and spinning 
‘0 superintendent of the rug de- 
bartment of the Valley Mills, La- 
“orange, Ga. 


Personal 


News 


H. H. Boyd, who recently retired 
as general superintendent of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, is spend- 
ing the summer with his daughter 
at Newbern, N. C. 


D. H. O'Neil, of the cotton firm of 
Wm. H. Britton & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., is doing research work in 
cotton in the Pacific Mills, Colum- 
bia, 8. C. 


B. J. Boddie has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Green- 
ville plant of the Lullwater Manu- 
facturing Company, to a _ similar 
position at the Lullwater plant at 
East Point, Ga. 


R. H. Adams who has charge of 
testing department of the Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. has been 
awarded two certificates from the 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering at 
Raleigh, N. C. 


J. R. Badger, formerly of the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, 8S. C., has been 
appointed assistant district manager 
for L. Sonneborn Sons Inc., of New 
York. J. C. Duckworth, of Green- 
ville is district manager. Mr. Bad- 
ger will travel South Carolina. 


Rankin Mills 
Gastonia, N. C. 


W. A. Marley __.Supt. 
J. J. Grayson. Carder 
E. R. Holden. Spinner 
T. E. Master Mechanic 
Night 
Pinkney Mills 
Gastonia, N. C. 
W. L. Carder 
F. C. Mosteller Spinner 
T. Master Mechanic 
Night 
x. Childers. _Carder 
J. K.. Hoyle... 


Ranlo Manufacturing Co. 
Ranlo, S. C. 


J. A. MeFalis Supt. 
Z. G. Holtzclaw... _..Carder 
Z. G. Spinner 
QO. G. Paysour___ _Twisting 
QO. G. Weaving 
J. M. Norris....-Master Mechanic 
Night 
D. 
GC: i, Bia __ Spinner 
W. M. McPherson... Ss Twister 


J. M. L. Bell, Laboratory and ship- 
ping clerk. 


Borden Mills, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Geo: 
C. C. Holmes... Asst. Supt. 
Robert Dellinger...» Carder 
T. R. Spinner 
W. 8S. Weaving 
W. 5. Room 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


BLEACHERS! 


1) Can you imagine 
bleaching in 8 hours 
from grey to finish? 


2) and cutting out 
your seconds and tender goods? 


5) and obtaining 
a perfect, permanent white 
with softness and elasticity? 


No, it doesn’t cost more! 


Answer: The Solozone Process. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


709 Sixth Ave. 


New York 
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MILL NEWS ITE 


Columbus, Miss.-The Tombigee 
Cotton Mills are replacing their 
plain looms with Nordray 16 har- 
ness, dobby looms. 


Flat Rock, N. C—The Chipman- 
Burrows Hosiery Mill Company, has 
been incorporated with a capital 
stock of 200.000 by Alfred W. 
Wheeler and associates. 


Landis, N. C.—The Corriher Millis 
have placed contract with the Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. for 725 h.p. ol 
individual ball bearing motors t» 
drive the machinery being installed 
in their new mill. 

Shannon, Ga.—The Brighton Mills 
have let contract to the Bahnson 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
installation of humidifying equip- 
ment in their new Southern plant 
here. 


Rossville, Ga. — The Peerless 
Woolen Mills expect to let contract 
within three weeks for an additional 
mill to be 140x160 feet, brick and 
concrete construction. They will 
install 7,500 spindles and 100 broad 
looms. 


Rhodhiss, N. €C.—The Rhodhiss 
Mills No. 1 are replacing their plain 
looms with Nordray automatic, this 
is the fourth installment of this mill 
of looms supplied by the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company, 


Bemis, Tenn.—The Bemis Broth- 
ers Bag Company, St. Louis and 
Boston are installing 300 Nordray 
looms, made by the Hopedale Manu- 
facturing Company, in their mill 
here. 


Hendersonville, N. C.—The Balfour 
Mills have purchased machinery 
for the addition of 5,000 spindles and 
1,000 high speed Nordray looms. Ad- 
ditional floor space will not be re- 
quired as this addition was contem- 
plated when the mill was built. 25 
new houses will be added to the 
village to take care of the increased 
number of operatives. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, 8. C., are prepar- 
ing the plans. 


Shannon, Ga.—The Brighton Mills 
lel the following contracts for their 
Southern plant: Air conditioning 
system to Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.:fire protection, 
Grinnell Company, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Elevators, Park Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Boilers, R. D. Coles Manufac- 
Lompany; Chimney, Alphonse Cus- 
todis Company, Atlanta; Sewerage 
and water works systems, resevior, 
filter plant, pumping plant and sew- 
erage. disposal plant, Fiske-Carter 
Construction Company, Greenville, 
5. C., who also have the general con- 
tract for construction of the miil 
buildings and village houses. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greeaville, 8. C.. are 
the Engineers on this work. 


Hawkinsiville, Ga.—The 
Cotton Mills plant here 


chased from Fairbanks. 


Cochran 
has pur- 
Morse & 
iwenty-live 14% h.p. 12,000 


p. m. 


tall bearing totally enclosed loom 


molors for application 
looms. 


Jackson, Ga. 


Stafford 


The Pepperton 


ton Mills have purchased complete 


equipment from Fairbanks, 


Morse 


& Co. for the electrification of their 


mill, including 750 horse 
hall bearing textile motors. 


Johnson City, 


Tenn,.— The 
lotte office of Lockwood, 


power of 


Char- 


Greene & 


Co., architects and engineers, has 
been commissioned to draw plans 


for the plant of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation, a $17,000,000 en- 
terprise recently formed in New 
York City for the purpose of manu- 
facturing artificial silk from cotton 
linters, as announced last week. 

Construction of the 
Johnston City will represent an 
outlay of several millions of dol- 
lars, it was stated. It will employ 
between 5,000 and 6,000 people when 
in operation. Construction work 
will begin as soon as plans can be 
drawn and the contract let for the 
work. 

The corporation has purchased 
1.200 acres of land between John- 
ston City and Elizabethton, Tenn., on 
the Wautauga River, from which 


plant at 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


company insurance cost. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


R. Pederson, Resident Manag 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, s. C. 


Employers’ Liability insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 


insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o iza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock 


Barrel 
Bushing 


yardage— 
Head an important feature of this 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 


after rourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in 


spool 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
—— weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Miller, of the C. 


Developments 


and Cemeteries 


Members American Society Landscape Architecte 


DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Parks, Real BHstate Subdivisions 


Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private HMstates and Home Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topograph lic Surveys 


ee Desi ting, Grading 
and De tall PI lans . 


Supervision of 


MS OF INTEREST 


source of supply the water used in 
the plant will be drawn. Approxi- 
mately five millions of gallons a day 
will be used. Another water supply 
will be at Hampton, five miles from 
the plant. 


Clinton. Tenn.—Magnet Knitting 
Mills, with plants al Clinton and 
Coal Creek, awarded the contract 
for the construction of their new 
building to Brown-Harry Construc- 
lion Company, of Gastonia, N. C. The 
new structure will be an addition to 
ihe plant here, and will be used for 
manufacturing full fashioned hosi- 
ery. It will be 96x230 feet, 2 stories 
in height and of reinforced concrete. 
J. KE. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 8. 
C., are the Engineers. 


Durham, N. C.—In addition to the 
general contract for the erection of 
a mill building, awarded several 
weeks ago to N. Underwood of Dur- 
ham, other contracts have been 
awarded by the Yarbrough Mills, 
Inc., as follows: Sprinkler system, 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. Chicago; 
humidifiers, American Moistening 
Co., and preparatory machinery, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, both of Boston; 
wiring, Huntington & Guerry, Green- 
ville, 8S. €.: looms, Crompton « 
Knowles, and finishing machinery, 
Curtis & ‘Marble Co., both of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

The building will be of brick io 
the windows, with steel sash, full 
daylight construction, monitor top 
end concrete foundation. Machinery 
will be electrically driven, with in- 
dividual motors for each loom. The 
plant will be ready for operation 
about October 1 

Tulsa, Okla.—<According to C. Rh. 
R. Miller Maunfac- 
turing Company, which recently 
purchased the Sand Springs Coiton 
Mills at Sand Springs, the plant wil! 
be running in three weeks and tlie 
proposed bleachery can be put up 
in about 60 days. Plans for the 
bleachery call for a capital stock 
of $1,000,000, and the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce, in conjunction with 
Albert Feldman, financial represen'- 
ative of the Miller company, are or- 
ganizing a stock selling campaig 
to raise %300,.000 of this amoun! 
When the bleachery is completed, 
the Sand Springs Cotton Mills wiii 
operate entirely on colored goods, 
according to a recent announcemen! 
by Mr. Miller. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Hanes 
Dye and Finishing Company locale 
on Buxton street, is expected to be- 
gin operations soon. The firm which 
is composed of H. G. Chatham, pres'- 
dent; J. G. Hanes, vice-president; 
Ralph P. Hanes, secretary-trasure'. 
and Herman A. Jolitz, manager, wi!! 
commence operation about Augus! 
i5. The building has been complet- 
ed and the installation of the ma- 
chinery is in the process of com- 
pletion, 

The equipment was supplied by 
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(he Textile Fimishing Machinery 
Company, of Providence, R. I. 
Ralph P. Hanes, secretary and 
treasurer of the firm, states tha! 
“due to the system ef continous 
processing which enables us to put 
out approximately 1,000,000 yards a 
week, we do not have to employ but 
i5 men at the present time. All of 
the work in the mill is done by ma- 
chinery and a piece of cloth can be 
started at the receiving door which 
is loeated al the lower end of the 
building and run through to the 
front section of the mill. There is 
practically no work to be done in 
the mill except by machinery.” Her- 
man A. Jolitz, manager of the mili, 
ha shad 35 years’ experience in the 
industry, being manager and super- 
intendent of several of the largest 
plants in the United States. He 
served his apprenticeship with the 
Windsor Print Works of North 
Adams, Mass. In 1894 M. Jolitz to- 
gether with three other men, started 
the Mount Hope Finishing Co., of 
North Dighton, Mass. Mr. Jolitz was 
later connected with the following 
firms: Manatica Dye Works, Mill- 
ville, N. J.; Beilman Brook Bleach- 
ery Co., Fairfield, N. J.; Utical Wil- 
lowvale Bleaching Co., Chadwicks, 
N. Y¥.; Yadkin Finishing Co,, Salis- 
bury, N. C.; Maumee Finishing Co., 
Toledo, and the Hanes Dye and Fin- 
ishing Co.,.where he is now located. 


Gaston Mills Have Small Stock. 


Gastonia, N. C—Southern Mill 
Rules for 1925, relating to cotton 
buying, were unanimously taken 
by Gaston county spinners at a 
meeting held for the purpose Sal- 
urday night. Representatives of 
over one million spindles will place 
the new rules in effect for the new 
crop year. 

A stoek survey announced Satur- 
day shows only 260,000 pounds of 
fine combed yarns in counts above 
forties held in stocks by a million 


College to Have New Textile 
Teachers 


Raleigh, N. C.—Dean Thomas Nel- 
son, of the State College Textile 
School, announced the employment 
of two new teachers who will come 
‘Oo the college at the beginning of 
‘he fall tenm. IL Molyneaux has 
been elected associate professor of 
‘extile designing, and A. H. Grim- 
shaw has accepted the appointmn! 
as associate professor of dyeing. 

Professor Molyneaux holds de- 
srees from the Manchester Techni- 
‘al School and the Bolton Textile 
School, both in England. He is also 
‘he holder of medals, offered by the 
‘ity and guilds of London, which 
were won in competition in design 
with textile experts from all parts 
of the United Kingdom. Professor 
Molyneaux is considered one of the 
leading authorities on textile design 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Ca 
Box 1212 ichmond, Va. 
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and color. Until a few months ago he 
was employed for special work. by 
the ‘Mexican Government, with 
headquarters in Mexico City. 

Professor Grimshaw is a graduale 
of the New Bedford (Massachusetts) 
Textile School, and for several years 
has taught! textile chemistry and de- 
signing in this institution. In addi- 
tion to his teaching duties he has 
also engaged extensively in research 
had considerable experience in com- 
mercial dyestuff laboratories, which 
work along these lines, and he has 
especially fits him for the position 
in the Textile School. 


Davenport Mills Issue Color 
Chart 


The first color chart of the Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills, of Chattanooga 
has been issued to the trade, con- 
taining 36 shades for summer anid 
fall, besides, black, naVy and white. 
Although the colors ar presented on 
special process embossing, the sheen 
and lustre of the genuine silk is nol 
shown, and the company to explain 
this, in its salesmen’s bulletin stated 
that: 

“This color ecard has been made by 


DRUIDOAK 


| 
LOOM LEATHERS 


| Check Straps, 
| Dobby Straps, 
| Lugs, etc. 


| The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


| Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Jack Straps, 


to its many users. 


GRAPHITE PAI N 


has for many years afforded better 
protection and complete satisfaciton 
Records in various 
fields tell of service of from five to 
ten years without repainting. 
Write for Booklet 

1 


JOSEPH DIXON 


DIXONS CRUCIBLE 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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Reliable Humidifying Devices 


ince 18 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
Massachusetts North Carohna 


Charlotte 
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a special process and accurately 
produces our colors. You will ap- 
preciate the fact that it is impossible 
fo bring out the sheen and lustre of 
our stockings on a color card of this 
'ype. However, this color card gives 
a faithful and accurate reproduction 
of all our shades.” 

On the color card, it is stated that 
the colors are up-to-date interpre- 
tations of shades shown in Paris and 
New York and will be augmented 
from time to time by new colors. 

The new colors are:—Atmospnere, 
chaire (flesh), alouett (sky lark 
nude, skin, dawn, French nude, pris- 
Cilla (g@ray oriental, stone gray 
jack rabbit), sudan (beige), grain, 
blonde satin, shell, bennt (almee), 
strawberry fraise), sandalwood, 
harvest, windstorm, calf (light calf), 
madrid (cocoa), cordovan, evening 
silver, mauve, gold, amber, maize, 
apple grreen, cardinal red, canary, 
yellow, cobalt blue, wisteria (or- 
chid), peach, rose beige ,maple 
cream, and salmon (light mandarin 


June Hosiery Production Drops 
Slightly Below that for May 

Washington, Aug. 6.—According to 
statistics made public today by the 
Bureau of Census, Department ot 
Commerce, showing hosiery produ- 
ction for 313 indentical establish- 
ments during May and June, in dozen 
pairs, there was a slight decline dur- 
ing June as compared with May, the 
figures being 4,719,616 and 4,813,179 
respectively. 

Ttotal production for June, based 
on reports from 318 establishments 
representing 401 mills, 36 of which 
reported ho production during the 
month, was 4,719,671 dozen pairs, all 
classes. Of the total production, in 
dozen pairs, 58,1083 were men’s full 
fashioned; 1,586,073, men’s seamless: 
$10,763, women's full fashioned: 1,- 
306,376, women's seamless; 495,634, 
boys’ and misses’ all styles; 394,875 
children’s and infants’, all styles, 
and 67,847, athletic and sports, all 
styles. 

Orders and stocks for June, in 
cozen pairs, were as follows: Ship- 
menis during month, 4,885,066; tin- 
ished product on hand at end of 
month, 8,010,214; orders booked dur- 
ing month, 4,960,776: cancellations 
received during month, 308,223: un- 
lilled orders on hand end of month, 
9 582,005. 


A New Film Creation. 

An attractive little booklet “A New 
Film Creation”, has recently 
issued by E. F, Houghton & Co.. 
Philadelphia. It gives some very in- 
teresting and valuable information 
relative to lubrication. The booklet 
is an adaption of an advertisement 
by Chas. E. Carpenter, president of 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. and will be 
interesting to any mill man. Copies 
may be had by addressing the com- 
pany. 


been 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP WELL CO., Ine. 

Richmond, Va. 
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THE ARABOL M ANUFACTURING co; 


EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
of any kind of Preparations for 


110 wast st. 
(New Savings Bank 
ding) 
New York City 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cotton Cloth Prospect 
(Continued from Page 14) 


of the Government on the report 
that causes the mischief they say. 

One very large factor in the cloth 
markets believes that if the Govern- 
ment issued its reports weekly, say 
every Monday morning, it would not 
be long before the different esti- 
mates would cease to bave an el- 
fect upon cloth sales. As matters 
stand, many leading manufacturers 
and merchants are already to enter 
upon any plan that will bring the 
whole matter again before Congress 


io the end that the effects of 
Government work upon the trade 
will be less serious. 


Important Merchandise Changes. 
Some very important merchandis- 
ing changes affecting future cotton 
goods distribution are under way. 


SIZING 


P. D. 
Georgia, 


SOFTENING 


for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 


FINISHING 


WORKS: 


Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
Cicero, til. 
Brampton, Ont. 


WEIGHTING 


Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50%-75% Guaranteed 


Boil-Off Oil 


Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your re 
Textile Research Laboratories are at your disposal. 


Southern Agent: 


Alabama, Mississippi Representative. 


JOHNSON, Atlanta, Ga.: 


Large selling agencies, some of them 
with on experience of three quart- 
ers of a century behind them, are 
reorganizing their sales and mill- 
directing forces to handle more 
styled cotton efficiently, and to go 
more deeply into the creation of 
new fabrics. This action is being 
forced by the continued demand 
for novellies in dress wear, as well 
as by the increasing sales oppor- 
tunities for goods not of a strictly 
staple character Hitherto a large 
part of this research work has been 
done almost exclusively by convert- 
ers, designers, or artists beyond Lhe 
control of mill, or by workers in the 
employ of different institutions us- 


ing cotton goods for a variety of new 
This change entails added 
but it seems to be easy to dis- 
tribute them in the distributing end 
of the cotton goods industry. 


purposes, 


costs, 


Degumming Oil 


Hosiery Oil 


uirements. Our 


Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
JACK WILKINS, 


Greenville, S. C.: 


South Carolina Representative 


At the moment, merchants are re- 
lying upon several patent factors 
that will bring about a better vol- 
ume of business for the coming six 
months. With average crop yields 
now in sight and good prices possible 
for them 40 per cent of the -pur- 
chasing power of the country, that 
in agricultural regions, bids fair to 
be in good condition to buy regular- 
ly. Stocks of goods in mill and job- 
bers’ hands are less than a year ago, 
while there is little in sight to indi- 
cateany great lessening of ultimate 
consumer demand. The belief ob- 
tains among merchants that general 
industrial conditions will certainly 
be no worse than they have been, so 
they do not see anything to make 
them think that a lessened general 
consumption will be noted in non- 
agricultural sctions. 


It is needless to add that cotton 


at 25 cents will not be as attractive 


to merchants or manufacturers 
cotton at 20 cents a pound. 
feel that silk, wool and other things 
have cut into cotton goods consump- 
tion largely because of the 
price of the cotton, 


power among consumers that has 
gone style mad—Journal of Com- 


merce, 


Constantinople Carpet and Rug 
Maret Reported. 


Important shipments of Persian 
carpets and rugs continued to ar- 
rive on the Contantinople market 
to Trade 
Gillespie, Con- 
Sales in this class of 
however, were not so large 
and considerable stocks accumulat- 


during May, according 
Commissioner J. E. 
stantinople. 
goods, 


ed. 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢7Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS. 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespondenee Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Catalog en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


They 


high 
and not wholly 
because of an expended purchasing 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 17) 


This class constitutes the largest proportion of all the world’s 
cotton. 

It is claimed that yarn made from 7% to 1 inch staples, 
properly combed, is as even and smooth as that made from 
1% to inch staple not combed. 


CHAPTER V. 
DRAWING. 


63. Following the stock through the mill in logical 
sequence twenty years ago the railway head would have come 
before drawing. Cards formerly delivered sliver into a rail- 
way head trough which carried 8 to 12 slivers together to the 
railway head, where they were consolidated, drawn out, and 
delivered by the coiler into a can. Railway heads were later 
made to receive sliver from cans, in the same manner as 
drawing frames. This machine still served a good purpose in 
equalizing imperfect carding, until the more recent and per- 
fect cards were introduced. Now, however, the sliver from 
the best revolving top flat card is as regular in weight before 
passing through a railway head as after.. As an outgrowth 
of the railway head we have a machine known as the evener 
drawing frame, which will be described more in detail in the 
next chapter. 

The drawing frame was also used in connection with the 
railway head as a process immediately following it. One 
process of drawing in addition to railway head was formerly 
considered sufficient; but afterwards two processes proved 
superior, and finally three processes of drawing without rail- 
way head came to be the standard practice. In mills not using 
combers the drawing usually follows the carding. 

64. When the sliver leaves the card, the fibres of cotton 
have been laid approximately pargllel ; but, owing to a natural 
tendency to curl and twist, the fibres stand out in many direc- 
tions, and are considerably entangled with one another. It is 
the purpose of the drawing frame to stretch some of the curl 
out of the fibres, and to finish the process of parallelizing, 
and to even up irregularities by the process of doubling and 
drawing out referred to in (14.) 

We have seen that the card delivers its product in the shape 
of a sliver coiled in a can. These cans are taken to the draw- 
ing frame and arranged so that several slivers may be fed 
between one set of drawing rolls. From 4 to 7 (usually 6) 
card slivers are fed together between rolls and drawn into 
one. This constitutes one “delivery” of drawing. One frame 
or “head” is built to contain 4 to 6 deliveries. The slivers fed 
to the machines are referred to as “ends,” and the machine 
is descrébed as having 4, 5, or 6 “ends up.” A machine of 5 
deliveries with 6 “ends up” will take its stock from 30 cans 
of card sliver and deliver “drawn sliver” into 5 cans. Fig. 17 
is a diagram showing how stock passes through a drawing 
frame. Like all the other illustrative diagrams, it is designed 
not to show the exact mechanism, but to illustrate the pur- 
pose for which the machine is made. It represents the action 
of one “delivery,” in a frame having 6 ends up. 


Drawing Frame, Fig. 17.—Letrerine. 


Cans of Card Sliver. 
Slivers being fed. 
Separating Fingers. 
Sliver Spoon. 

Part of Stop Motion. 
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Information Speaking 


Hello. this is Information—Old Man Prejudice 

is on the wire! 

Busy? Blame it, man, you're too busy to save 

dollais on your. transmission! 

Why if you fellows name ten of the biggest 

manufacturing firms in the country, you'd find 

over ninety per cent are old users of Cling- 

Surface. Ask for the names, if you wish. 

Are you too big or too little to use Cling- 

Surface too? 

You want Information, do you? Here it is: 
Cling-Surface keeps belts live and healthy 
Cling-Surface enables you to run ‘em slack 
This means a saving in fuel, in bearings, in 
power, in upkeep, in BELTS. 


1 wish I could send you some Cling-Surface 
over this wire: but I can’t. Confer a favor on 
me, man, and on yourself by mailing this cou- 


pon now, Everything to gain—nothing to lose. 
Old Man Prejudice 


Cling-Surface 


Preserves Belts—Eliminates Belt Slip 


Gentlemen: 


| 
| Cling-Surface Belt preservative 


What Satisfied Users 
Say! 


Cosmos Imperial Mills, Utd., 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


“We have used Cling-Surface 
for a number of years and have 
always received very satisfac- 
tory results. We find that it 
preserves the belt by keeping 
it soft, and prevents cracks. it 
also bears out its name in that 
it makes the belt cling to the 
surface of the pulley so that the 
belts can be run slacker and 
thus eliminate friction to a 
considerable degree.”’ 


Cosmos Imperial Mills Ltd., 
G. H. Allen, Manager. 


Chatham Manufacturing Co., 
Elkin, North Carolina. 


“We have been using your 


' for some time, and have found 


it very satisfactory.’’ 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 


1 | am always willing to give a belt-saving, money-saving 
| proposition a trial on its own merits Send tin adapted to 
| textile ccnditions, and of the size checked. If need be, I 
FREE | shall use the entire contents. If satisfactory I shall pay in 
| 60 days. Otherwise no pay. 
60-day | Company Attention 
: | Address 
hia — | {[ } 3 Gal, Tin @ $3.40 Gal. 1 5 Gal. Tin @ $3.25 Gal. 
| F. O. B. Nearest Warehouse. . 
COUPON S. T. B.-8-26. 


CLEANSER 


THE PERFECT 


SCRUBBING POWDER 
FOR 
TEXTILE MILL FLOORS 


MI CLEANSER is made especially for Mill Floors. Because of its 
non-soluble base Mi Cleanser goes further, and this with the 


Write for 
Sample and Prices 


UNUSUALLY LOW COST, makes its 
use most economical. 

MI CLEANSER contains no lye or 
other eating properties and is free 
from grease or fats. This renders it 
safe for Wood Floors and assures you 
of no scum or slippery surface. 


Manufactured Only By 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 


Southern Sales Agents 
Southern Textile Specialty Co. 
101 Augusta St. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


2 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the 
textile trade. 

Produced in the most modern and perfectly 
controlled plant in existence. 

The result of over 20 years study and experi- 
ence in the production of textile starch and 


its uses. 

Combines quality, uniformity and economy. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest qual- 
ity. 


PENICK & Forpb, Lrp., INc. 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Southern Representatives: N. E&. Representatives: 
G. L. Morrison Marble Nye Company 
Greenville, S. C. Boston and Worcester, 

J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass. 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 
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PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


' BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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Bottom Fluted “Front Roll,” usually 1% in. diameter. 
H, J. Bottom Fluted Rolls, usually 1% in. diameter. 
, H’, J’, K’. Top Rolls, 1% in. diameter. 

Cover Plate. 

Trumpet. 

Coiler Head. 

Calender Rolls. 

Trumpet Stop Motion. 

Stirrups. 

Weights hanging on top rolls. 
Can for receiving drawn sliver. 


Drawing Frame.—Process. 


Card slivers B, B, (4 to 7, according to the “ends up,” 
usually 6), are laid up, each one in its own division of the 


plate C, that is, between the “fingers.” Each one then passes 
over its own spoon D. 


They all pass together between the bottom and top rolls. 
The top rolls are held down on the sliver by weights hung 
with stirrups, as shown. The weights are usually 22 pounds 
for front roll, 20, 20 and 18, respectively, for the third, second 
and back rolls. 

The front rolls K run faster than the back rolls and thus 
produce the drawing effect. 


Fig. 17. Section of Drawing Frame. 


Sliver leaves front roll K and passes through trumpet M. 

Calender rolls P draw it through trumpet and deposit it 
through hole in cover plate to coiler N. 

Coiler N revolves in the same manner, as coiler on cards 
(24) and coils the sliver in can Q. 
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Stop Motions. 


65.5 Drawing frames are provided with stop motions, for 
the purpose of automatically stopping the machine whenever 
certain conditions are not exactly right. There are mechani- 
cal and electrical stop motions. Fig. 17 exhibits portions of 
the usual mechanical stop motions. To avoid complications, 
the entire mechanism is not shown. F is an arm, connected 
with shaft of machine in such a way that it oscillates around 
its pivot. As long as this arm is left free to oscillate, the 
machinery may run. But if this motion is interfered with. a 
strong spring is released, and shifts the belt to loose pulley 
and stops machine. The spoon D E is so weighted that when 
no sliver is passing, it assumes nearly a vertical position. 
When a sliver of proper weight is being drawn over it, the 
end D is depressed, as shown in Figure 17. If sliver can 
should run empty, or if sliver should break, or if it should be 
much too light, the heavy end E would drop down, and the 
claw would arrest the oscillating arm F and stop the machine. 
Thus the machine will not run unless each one of the entire 
lot of (say 30) slivers is in place, and of approximately the 
correct weight. This is known as the “spoon (or back) stop 
motion.” The spoon stop motion is of great value for pre- 
venting what is technically (though erroneously) called “‘sin- 
gles.”* That is, the accidental feeding of 5 ends or less into 
one, where there should be 6. If this should occur, there 
would be a thin place in the drawn sliver, which would make 
itself felt throughout the succeeding processes, resulting 
finally in uneven yarn and cloth. A part of the “front (or 
trumpet) stop motion” is shown at R. One end of R rests 
under trumpet M, while the other end is weighted, and con- 
nects with an oscillating arm in the same manner as the spoon. 
As long as a normal! sliver is passing through trumpet, friction 
in the trumpet holds trumpet and arm down, as shown, But 
if a lump or an extra heavy place occur in the sliver, it cannot 
pass through the small hole in the trumpet. The sliver thus 
breaks and the weighted end of R drops down, engages the 
oscillator and stops the machine. 

A “full can stop motion” is also generally applied to drawing 
frames. When can runs full, the coils of sliver pile up under 
coiler plate and lift it a small distance. A lever connection 
similar to R is attached to the coiler plate, so that when this 
plate rises, the lever engages oscillator and stops the machine 
as before. 

Equipped with all of these stop motions, it is impossible 
for a drawing frame to run, unless all of the conditions are 
right. Therefore one attendant, usually a boy, may run sev- 
eral frames. 


*A “single,”” anywhere in the mill is the accidental feeding into a machine 
of a fewer number of doublings than is required. For example, a single occurs 


on a lapper when the machine is supposed to be working 4 laps, and 1 or 2 laps 
run out, so that only 8 or 2 laps are fed. A single occurs in a drawing frame 
when 6 slivers are being drawn into 1, and one or more slivers, from some 
cause. fail, and 5 or less are fed instead of 6. The term originated in spinning 
and roving machinery, where only 2 ends are doubled into 1. If one fails, of 
course what is left is “single.’’ Its use has spread to include the broader cases. 


It is sometimes also called “singling.” 


(Continued next Week) 
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Special Generator Belts § 
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AKRON BELTING CO. 
oF AKRON. OHIO 
LEATHER GELTING MILI A 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » salesman, woman preferreu, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in th: cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


_ THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 


No. 654 


No. 344 Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
| Samples and Catalog upon Request | 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlantu, Ga. 
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An Explanation of 


Our Fifty Years of Dye House 
Experience 


Some one has. misinterpreted the statement made in our June 
Advertisement that ‘‘For More Than Fifty Years We Have Had Practi- 
cal Dyechouse Experience.’’ 


To Rt ny any further possible misunderstandings we wish to 
explain: 


That this business was incorporated in 1891 by John H. A. 
Klauder and Leonard Weldon. These men were the pioneer 
builders of practical dyeing machinery and the earliest knowl- 
edge we have of their applications for patents was in 1882, some 
43 years ago. 


But prior to 1882, both men had built dyeing machines for their 
own use and it was the clash of their ideas in the Patent Office 
that induced them to go into business together and incorporate 
the present concern. 


Back of this were many years of experience that enabled them 
fo reach the positions they held in the industry. 


In our possession are patterns and drawings, as well as equip- 
ment used by these men, and a personnel, some of whom were 
directly trained by them. It is, therefore, an actual fact that 
back of the present business there is a vast accumulation of 
knowledge and experience dating back more than fifty years. 


Now, as then, Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machines are the best 
that material and money can build. ' 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Whitinsville Sninnine Rin’ Co. 
Williams. J. H. Co 

Wolf. Jacques & Co 

Wreods T. B. Sons Co. 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
Woodword. Baldwin & Co. 


Tnse 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL... RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent 


Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles. the latest 
invention in Suddles for Top 


Rolls of Sninnine Vachines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 


Stirrups and Levers 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


4 
an 
7 
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| Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to  seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. 


Nave in freight by using | 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are ligh and stro ; 
made of perfect Toy Veneer Pack. 
ing Case Shooks. saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilte Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Orde. from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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13,566,000 Bale Crop 
Forecast 


Washington, Aug. 8—This year’s 
cotton crop declined to the extent 
of 22,000 bales between July 16 and 
August 1, the Department of Agri- 
culture's August 1 forecast of pros- 
pective production, issued today, 
places the crop at 13,566,000 bales 
compared with a forecast of 13,588,- 
00 bales based on the July 16 condi- 
tion. 


A total production of 13,566,000 
equivalent 500 pound bales of cot- 
ton this year was forecast today by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The forecast was based on the 
condition of the crop August 1 
which was 65.6 per cent normal, in- 
dicating an acreage yield of 1398 
pounds. 

Ginnings of cotton of this year’s 
crop prior to August 1 totaled 159,- 
373 running bales, counting round 
as half bales, compared with 21,795 
bales to that date in 1924 and 64,- 
381 bales in 1923, the census bureau 
announced. 

Today's forecast compared with 
13,588,000 bales announced a fort- 
night ago on the condition of the 
crop on July 16, which was 70.4 per 
cent of normal, indicating an acre 
vield of 140 pound. Production last 
year was 13,627,936 bales, the final 
acre yield of the crop August 1 was 
67.4 per. cent, 

The condition of the crop on Au- 
gust 1 and the indicated acre yield 
by States follows: 

Virginia, condition 75 per 
indicated yield 244 pounds. 

North Carolina, 75 and 244 

South Carolina, 62 and 155. 

Georgia, 66 and 132. 

Florida, 80 and 112. 

Missouri, 84 and 269. 

Tennessee, 82 and 189. 

Alabama, 74 and 141. 

Mississippi, 81 and 182. 

Louisiana, 69 and 135. 

Texas, 49 and 95. 

Oklahoma, 72 and 147. 

Arkansas, 87 and 200. 

New Mexico, 75 and 172. 

Arizonia, 92 and 258. 

California, 90 and 279. 

All other states, 89 and 167. 

“For the cotton belt as a whole 
the condition of 65.6 per cent on 
August 1 indicates about 13,566,000 
bales of 500 potinds gross weight, a 
change of only 22,000 bales from the 
figure of 13,588,000 bales indicated 
by the condition on July 16. Fur- 
ther declines due to drought in por- 
tions of Texas and Oklahoma have 
been about offset by a lessening of 
the weevil menace in the southeast 
and by the enhanced prospects in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Missouri. 
Army worms, rust, lice, and wilt 
are reported from scattered locali- 
ties in Louisiana, Mississippi, and ad- 
joining States. Lice have practically 
disappeared in Texas. 

“In Texas, after July 16, exces- 
sive temperature and hot winds did 
great damage, causing the plants 
to shed forms, blooms, and small 
boll, and leaves: The growth was 
stopped except in favored localities 
and a desirable amount of the young 
cotton died. The number of bolls 
reported by correspondents to be 
safe in Texas is only one-half as 
many as on the same date last year. 


cent; 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE _ 


GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 


QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves .Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE _ 


| 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


GLYCERINE 
| 
FI6.27— 
| | 
4 
| 
| 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built fer their job. 
They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
‘ron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As Wear 


occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
| Branches in nineteen principal cities 


Let our engineers help you 


| 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 


hupdreds of textile 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 


ket. 


. Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
as it was the day you 
installed it. 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


“Union” Renewable Fuses 

One of the most noteworthy de- 
velopments in the design and con- 
struction of electrical fuses recently 
has been made by the Chicago Fuse 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
pioneer manufacturers of electrical 
protecting materials and conduit 
fittings. It consists of modifications 
in the company’s line of “Union” 
renewuble fuses of the knife-blade 
type which make these fuses excep- 
tionally simple in design and: con- 
struction. 

To fuse users the significance of 
this development is that features of 
extreme durability and easy renewal 
have been added to the consistent 
und reliable performance which has 
characterized “Union” renewable 
fuses, and these features will serve 
Lo minimize the cost of fuse main- 
tenance wherever they are used. 
Durability is gained by the rugged 
construction made possible by sim- 
plified design, and an unlimited 
number of renewals is afforded, thus 


giving maximum length of service. 
Renewal also is made easy, reducing 
the time and labor required to a 
minimum. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show the details of design and con- 
struction. When the fuse is taken 
apart for renewal of the fusible ele- 
ment, there are only three loose 
parts—the fibre case to which the 
threaded brass ends are securely 
attached: the knife-blades which 
are connected by a rigid fibre bar 
and to which the fusible element is 
bolted: and one of the loose screw 
caps which hold the knife-blade 
member in position. 

All that is necessary to disassem- 
ble the fuse is to unscrew the two 
caps, and then slip out the entire 
knife-blade member after one end 
of it has been shifted slightly to 
get it out of its locked position. One 
of the caps can be removed, but the 
other is held on the knife blade by 
two nibs. Assembly is accomplished 
just as readily, and the ease and 
quickness with which the entire 
operation ean be done, together 
with the small number of loose 
parts, reduces time and trouble in 
making renewals to a minimum. 

Extra heavy grey horn fibre is 
used in the construction of the case 
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so that it will withstand the pres- 
sure developed by the blowing of 
the fusible element. The brass ends 
are securely attached to the fibre, 
and venting, which is an importan! 
feature of fuse operation, is accom- 
plished by means of a number of 
grooves cut longitudinally in the 
fibre where attachment is made to 
the brass ends. After the ends are 
put on, these grooves become’ ducts 
which are large enough and of suf- 
ficient number to permit the escape 
of the gases caused by the volatili- 
zation of the fusible element and to 
relieve the case of the pressure 
generated; yet they are small 
enough so that the flame is effect- 
ually quenched before it reaches the 
outside. Also, these vents prevent 
molten metal from getting into the 
threads of the caps and causing 
them to stock and make removal 
difficult. 


From the illustrations it will be 
noted that the simplified design 
gives large openings in both casing 
ends, thus making if easy to inspect 
or clean the inside. 


The knife-blade member, to which 
the fusible element is attached, con- 
sists essentially of two sections of 
flat copper which are eonnected by 
a rigid fibre bar. These connections 
are made by means of rivets and 


screws, and the assembly is so rigid 
and substantial that the copper 
blades are positively held in posi- 
tion and perfect alignment, assuring 
permanent contact with the clips. 
The connecting bar, which is at- 
tached by means of serews, may be 
readily replaced in the event of 
damage or breakage. 

The fusible element makes direct 
contact with both knife blades and 
is held down at each end by a stud 
and washer. When making renewal 
these studs need to be loosened only 
slightly, and the fusible element, 
which is notched at both ends, can 
be slipped in and the studs tight- 
ened; there are no through bolts, 
with heads that have to be held or 
nuts that can be lost or misplaced. 
The design of the fusible element is 
an exclusive feature of “Union” re- 
newable fuses, which blow without 
violence or flash, fusion occurring 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


yet 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindies with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


conse 
FoR TEXTILE nuts 


FREE OF INSOLUBLES — 


MYLES SALT 
NEW ORLEANS U: 


SPINNING. RINGS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


HDstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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midway between contacts so thal 
the metal parts are always clean. 

These new fuses will be fully 
approved by the underwriters and 
are made in all standards ratings 
from 65 to 600 amperes, 250 or 600 
volts. 


German Dyestuffs Trade 
Hard Hit 


That the German dyestuffs mono- 
poly which before the war dominal- 
ed the world has been detinitely 
broken is shown by statistics sub- 
mitted to the Department of Com- 
merece by Consul A. W. Kliefoth, 
Berlin. A comparison of the offi- 
cial German figures shows that 2,144 
metric tons of dyestuffs left Ger- 
many during the first three months 
of 1925, as compared to 31,594 met- 
ric tons for the first quarter of 1913. 
Shipments for the first§ three 
months of 1922 amounted to 15,257 
tons, in 1923 they dropped to 11,464 
tons, while for the corresponding 
period of 1924 they declined to 9,832 
metric tons. The fundamental 
causes for the large decline of Ger- 
man dyestuffs exports are to be 
found in the steady development of 
the dyestuff industry in the chief 
countries of the world, the changed 
market conditions, and the protec- 
live policies of many European na- 
tions, who during the war were en- 
abled ‘to extend their own markets 


in Spain, Portugal, and other coun- 


tries. 


Before the war, four-fifths of the 
German production, amounting to 
80,000 metric tons was absorbed by 
the world market. The continent 
equalled 75 per cent of the world 
demand, Kurope received more 
than 31,600 tons, valued at 73,191,000 
marks, which equalled more than 
half of the German exports. Ac- 
cording to official figures for 1913, 
exports to Great Britain amounted 
to 11,016 metric tons, and the ex- 
ports to Austria-Hungary equalled 
18 per cent, Italy 13 per cent, and 
Belguim 8 per cent of the German 
exports; and the Netherlands and 
France 8 per cent each. These 
countries together received 82 per 
cent of German dyestuffs exports. 
Imports into Germany, on the other 
hand, amounted only to 2,552 metric 
tons, or 5,870,000 marks, of which 
75 per cent were imported from 
Switzerland. According to the fig- 
ures of the German Customs Tariff 
for 1914, the German European 
trade in dyestuffs amounted to a 
favorable balance of 67 million 
marks. 


Changed conditions after the war 
made impossible a German dyestuffs 
balance on a power basis. The in- 
dustry has partly lost its market in 
Western Europe, especially in Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium. This 
loss amounts to about 65 per cent, 
but it is not felt to its full extent 
as conditions in the South Eastern 
and Eastern European markets have 
improved for German dyestuffs, es- 
pecially in Russia, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece, where Ger- 
man dyestuffs still hold a dominant 
position. Soviet Russia has also 
become an important customer dur- 
ing the last few years. 


1868 1925 
57 YEARS 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For ‘Textile Mills 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


“‘Insist on the Rov’’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamele:s 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 
MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 

plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 
_ Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. § 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to ‘build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mercerizing Piece Goods 
(Continued from Page 8) 


As explained in a previous para- 
graph, the caustic must thoroughly 
penetrate the cloth to insure the 
best mercerizing results. Various 
will require different lengths of 
weights and constructions of cloth 
time in the bath to be properly 
penetrated. When the goods are 
thoroughly penetrated they become 
transparent. The cloth should be 
watched as it goes over and under 
the rolls, to find at just what point 
the goods become tranparent, and 
then all the extra rolls should be 
eliminated. After one becomes ex- 
perienced one can readily tell by 
looking at the cloth just about how 
long it will take in the caustic. The 
wash water at the end of the frame 
can be regulated in a similar man- 
ner. This type of saturator has its 
advantages over the saturator con- 
taining only a few rolls, the top 
rolls of which are generally placed 
under or just. above the liquor, be- 
cause the speed of the machine does 
not have to be sacrificed to insure 
good penetration. 


Mercerizing Damages 


The mercerizing department, if 
not earefully supervised will cause 
considerable damage and many lots 
of seconds. The most frequent 
damages are torn selvages and let- 
outs. This may be caused by poor 
working clips or clips that become 
nicked: secondly, by trymg to 
stretch the cloth beyond its elastic 
limit; thirdly, by not feeding the 
cloth into the frame evenly or by 
allowing the edges to double over 
in ease of wide selvages; fourthly, 
by having too great a tension, and, 
fifthly, by allowing the cloth to stay 
in the caustic too long. 

Another mercerizing damage that 
does not appear until the cloth goes 
through the succeeding processes is 
cloth mercerized less than the re- 
quired finishing width. This causes 
the selvages to tear when the finish- 
er tries to pull the finished goods 
out of the required width. When 
the clips are nicked or do not seat 
properly they may cause small cuts 
in the selvages which are not notic- 
ed on the mercerizer; but when the 
goods are pulled through the 
bleach-house washers, the strain 
breaks the cloth at these small cuts. 

Uneven mercerizing is caused 
either by poor keir boiling, uneven 
washing at the sprays, or uneven 
wetting of the goods (in cases 
where the goods are mercerized 
wet). These do not show up in the 
white, but in dyed goods they show 
up as streaks. By not thoroughly 
washing out the caustic and allow- 
ing parts of the goods to become ary 
while in this state, then not souring 
properly, these appear as resists in 
dyed goods, especially in pad dye- 
ing. 

Seams are sometimes broken 
when the proper quality of sewing 
threads is not used. Oil stains are 
quite frequent if the chains are not 
olled carefully; care must be taken 
in the selection of the oil used. A 
good saponifiable or emulsifiable oil 
must be used instead of the ordi- 
nary mineral base oil. Spots caused 
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by this latter are very difficult to 
remove. There are certain auto. 
matic oiling attachments on the 
market which are very efficient in 
oiling the chains. 


Souring 


Silk and cotton union goods may 
be mercerized in the regular way, 
but must be soured immediately af- 
ter coming off the mercerizing 
range: otherwise the silk will be 
seriously tendered. The souring and 
final washing is generally done in an 
open width compartment washing 
machine. This machine consists of 
an acid compartment and several! 
clean water-washing compartments, 
and is run tandem with the mercer- 
izing range. 

A part from producing lustrous 
cloth, mercerizing is resorted to for 
still another purpose; the shrinking 
of cotton goods. This resembles 
fulling in a woolen mill to some 
extent. Goods of, say 40 inches wide 
may run through the range and the 
frame set 34 or 36 inches. This 
thickens the goods and changes the 
feel; they also have better affinity 
for dyestuffs. 


There are several manufacturers 
tenter frames which may be used in 
the stretching apparatus of the 
mercerizing range. Some make 
light frames which are serviceable 
only for lighter weight cloth. One 
or two make a heavy frame which 


will handle any kind of cloth. This | 


frame, of course costs more than 
the lighter ones, but in the long run 
pays for itself, having fewer break- 
downs and a longer life. Some 
frames are equipped with ball o: 
roller bearings, which is a grea! 
improvement. 


The type of range used, as wel’ 
as the kind of cloth to be mercer- 
ized, governs the speed at which th: 
machine may be operated. Wit) 
a long caustic bath, heavy mangle 
heavy roller bearing tenter fram: 
and sufficient washing capacity, : 
speed of 100 yards per minute ma: 
be used and very excellent result 
obtained on even fairly heavy clot 
—American Dyestuff Reporter. 


The Packing of Cotton Piece 


Goods For Export 


(Continued from Page 11) 


specially protected accordingly. Th: 
same may be said of Colombia, an | 
the Indian rainfall produces 
dampness in the air that is harmf.) 
to good not fully protected. 

The necessity of protecting goo: - 
from the would-be pilferer has a - 
ready been touehed upon, and there 
are a host of neat, efficient. case: 
and cheap metal devices availab!e 
for experiment. Many specialis! 
packers have evolved their own de- 
vices, based upon practical experi- 
ence, and will incorporate them 
when cases are being built. At leas' 
this aspect of the packing problem 
must be attended to, for no marine 
policy, however comprehensive, ¢2! 
give satisfaction to the exporter °° 
would the safe arrival of his good: 
at their destination, leading to 4 
satisfied customer and repeat crders: 
-—Manchester Guardian. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week ending August 8, 1925. 


Visible Supply American Cotton _. 1,038,000 1,105,000 912,000 
Into sight for week . | 80,000 46,000 55,000 
Spinners’ takings for week in 158,000 61,000 138,000 
Spinners’ takings since Aug. 1! 158,000 61,000 138,000 
Exports for week , 95,000 {7,000 28,000 
Exports since Aug. 8 55,000 {7.000 28,000 
Government Reports. 

1925 1924. 1923. 
Acreage this season. ttt. $0,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25 42,444,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop middle of July_ 
Indicated crop end of July wen 42,354,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug 42,956,000 
Indicated crop end of Aug... 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
Indicated crop middle of 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of 499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 7 _.. 12,816,000 
Indicated crop middle of 12,992,000 
Indicated crop end of Nov... 13,453,000 
7,600,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 
Ginned to Dec. ist____ 42,225,000 
Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925_ 
Ginned to March 20 (final report) 13,618,751 . 
Carryover beginning cotton year_. _ 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24. , 1922-23. 


December — 845,581 607,853 
January, 1925 . 546,253 473,436 
March 734,697 332,168 318,210 
April 320,774 259,984 


9,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 


(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
August eT eee 357 357 492 492 526 526 
September 435 792 484 975 494 1,020 
530 1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
1,814 532 2.049 579 2.133 
2,347 462 2.510 529 663 
January 3 2.936 577 3,088 610 3,27 
550 3,486 508 3,595 567 3,840 
March . 4,068 484 4.079 624 4 464 
April _. 597 4 665 480 4,559 577 5,041 
May . 531 5,196 444 4.994 621 5,661 
June 493 5,689 350 5,344 542 6,203 
July 347 5,688 463 6, 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WHEATLEY & CO. W. J. BRITTON & CO. 


Greenwood, Miss. Viemphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
Cotton COTTON 
105 S. Front St. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Char’otte, N. C. 


WO 


\A PATENTED | 


Frost Proot Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


lleavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


| 64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
: Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Thursday, August 13, 1925. 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—Trading in the cotton 
goods markets was not quite s0 
active as during the previous week, 
but prices’ held steady. Moderate 
sales of print cloths for deliveries 
in September and October were re- 
ported. The trade showed a ten- 
dency to wait for the Government 
report on cotton on Saturday and 
considerable business was delayed 
for that reason. 

The great activity in rayon and 
cotton mixtures for fall and spring 
continued and is regarded as one of 
the most remarkable phases in the 
textile industry. Indications are that 
the greater part of the novelties in 
wash goods for spring will feature 
rayon. 

There was a fairly good demand 
for denims for delivery in August 
and September, but mills were un- 
willing to sell far ahead at presen! 
prices. There was also some im- 
provement in the demand for color- 
ed domestics. Business in bleached 
goods ginghams and other staples 
was quiet. 

Cloths were quiet as the week 
ended in the staples in print cloths 
and sheetings. For late deliveries 
of 68x72s 10% cents was the best 
that was done for the week. Sep- 
tember 60s are held firm at 9%c. 
Odd lots of sheetings sold without 
important price changes. About 
9,000,000 yards of pajama checks 
have been contracted for this week 
and considerable forward business 
was done in pongees and broad- 
cloths. 

The market for 4144x76s combed 
broadcloth continued 24 ¢ to 25e: 
120x64s two-ply by single, 28%c to 
3ie, with full weight at 30e. The 
100s two-ply were 45c for domestic 
and 54c for contract imported 
makes, deliveries to begin October. 
The 128x68s, ravon filled in the 
gray, were 40%c up. 

There were a number of fair sized 
orders placed quietly for tire fab- 
ric during the week. The tire com- 
panies bave not been unwilling to 
place business as far forward as 
through 1926. Leno breakers, 8 and 
10-ounce, quoted 47¢ to 50 e. 

The demand for cotton duck was 
very limited last week. Quotations 
were unchanged from the week be- 
fore. Quife a nmber of sales of 
seconds of various heavy -goods 
were reported. Hose and belting 
duck was quoted 4iec to 43e and 
wide and sail duck 37%e and 5 to 
40 and 5 off. 

The week in Fall River print 
cloth market was one of the slowest 
in a period of a month, with the 
total sales for the week estimated at 


less fhan 50,000 pieces. This volume 
is about half the total reached for 
the last three successive weeks, and 
is confined exclusively to sateens 
and twills, and a moderate amount 
of 36-inch low counts. Inquiry has 
been small. Spot and nearby goods 
have been the rule, with mill re- 
fusing business going any time into 
the future 

Wide and narrow print cloths 
have been very quiet except for 
small orders being put through now 
and then at current quotations. In 
sateens, trading has been on the 
hasis of from 12 to 12% cents for 
1.37, according to grade. Interest- 
ing cotton condition reports as fur- 
nished by the Government is given 
as the reason for the lack of inter- 
est in the goods market. 

John V. Farwell Company, Chica- 
go, says in their weely review of 
trade: “Wholesale dry goods road 
orders show good increase over 
previous week and corresponding 
week of last year in volume and 
number of orders received. Buyers 
have been in market in larger num- 
bers. Noticeable increase in demand 
for domestic, ginghams and cotton 
goods lines. Broad range of woolen 
goods selling for fall. Collections 
show gain.” 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray gds, 38%-in., 64x64s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10}. 
Gray goods, 39-In., 80x80s 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard. 13%, 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard {0}... 
Brown sheetings, stand. 145, 
Ticking, 8-ounce 32}. 
Denims 19 
Staple gingham, 27-1n., 11%. 
Kid finished cambrics 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 9}. 


India’s imports of cotton piec 
goods during June amounted to 108. 
087,000 yards, compared with 128. 
511,000 yards during the previou- 
month, Assistant Trade Commis 
sioner cables the Department «' 
Commerce from Bombay. The de- 
crease was registered in each elas- 
Of the June total, 54,440,000 yarc- 
were grey, 31,447,000 bleachd, an: 
22,200,000 colored. The United Kine 
dom supplied 74 per cent of the 
greg, 96 per cent of the white, an: 
77 per cent of the colored. Japi! 
furnished 25 per cent of the gre) 
and 15 per cent of the colored. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
()klahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
ket continued very dull during last 
week, buyers being more interested 
in awaiting the Government crop 
report on Saturday than in purchas- 
ing yarns. Some scattered reduc- 
tions in the price of carded yarns 
were made by dealers, but mill held 
prices firm. There was a fairly 
large inquiry for knitting yarns, in- 
quiries covering lots of from 20,000 
to 100,000 pounds with deliveries 
running as far ahead as the end of 
the year, but sales were limited on 
account ef the inability of buyers 
and sellers to get together on prices. 
some fairly goods sales of knitting 
varns from 12s to 30s were made 
in small lots, but no large contracts 
were reported. Sales of carded 
weaving were generally light. Comb- 
ed yarns sales were fairly large and 
showed some advance in price, 
VMercerized yarns were dull. Re- 
garding the stocks of combed yarns 
held by mills, a report from. Gaston 
county showed that stocks held by 
mills representing a million spin- 
dales amount to only 260,000 pounds 
in counts above 40s. 

The uneertainty of the cotton sit- 
uation continued as one of the fac- 
lors contributing to the genera! 
dullness of yarn. .The latest Gov- 
ernment. report, issued at noon on 
Saturday, was not received in time 
'o affeet the market before this 
week. 

Prices published in this market 
were as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply 39 2-ply 26 


26s 45 a 


2-ply 10s 2-ply 30s 46 
2-ply 16s 41 a 2-ply 40s_._.57 a 
2-ply 20s 41 a41% 2-ply 50s 68 a 
2-ply 24s 44 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 38 a 40s 56 a 
l0s to 128_.38%a39 408 ex.. 59 
l4s 39 «6a 40 50s 68 a_ 
lés 60s 72 
20s 40 Tinged Carpet— 
248 44 a 3and 4-ply 35 a_. 
26s 4444a White Carpet— 
30s 46 a 3and 4-ply 37 
268 544 

Part Waste insulated Yarn. 

6s 1-ply._.34 a 12s, 2-ply._.37 a. 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.40 

4-ply 26s, 2-ply__44 
l-ply and 30s, 2-ply__45 

3-ply 360 

Duck Yarns. 

3 4 and 5-ply 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
8s 87a 16s 40 a42 
10s 20s. 42 a43 
12s 39 40 

! Southern Single Chain Warps. 
38 a 24s a 
12s 39 26s 44 a 
l4s 30s 46 a 
16s__ 40 a 40s 55 a 
20s 41 


a. 
Southern Single Skeins. 


fs to 8s 88 a 20s 0 
108 22s 41 a. 

12s 39 a 24s 43 a. 
14s 39%a 268 43 a- 
16s 40 a 30s 45 a 


Southern Frame Cones. 


Rs “8 a 22s ; 41 a4l% 
1¢s 38 24s 42 at2% 
12s 26s 43 
14s 38 28s 44 a 
« 16s 39 30s 45 a 
0 a tying in. 44 a44% 
208 fl a 40s 56 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 ab60 2-ply 50s 80 a 
2-ply 20s 58 2-ply 60s 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s.1 02%a 
2-ply 36s 7 a75 2-ply 806.1 12%al 15 
2-ply 40s 75) «6a 80 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s 48 a4 30s 60 a 
12s 49 ab50 328... 
14s 49%a50™% 34s 65 a 
16s 36s 67 a. 
18s 51 ab2 38s 69 a 
“Os 52 a 40s 70 a 
22s 53 a 50s 75 
24s 56 60s _. 
26s 70s 97*%a 
28s 57 a 80s 
Eastern Carded Peeler Thread— 
Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply 50 a 36s. 2-ply._.63 a 
22s, 2-ply..51 a 40s, 2-ply..65 a 
24s, 2-ply. 56 a 45s, 2-ply..70 a 
30s, 2-ply 59 a 50s, 2-ply .75 a 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s 41 a 22s a. 
12s 42 a 26s 51 a 
l4s 43 a 28s 
20s 47 a 30s 6 a 


Egyptian Market for Silk and Rayon 
Hosiery. 

Of the total value of rayon hosi- 
ery imported into Egypt during the 
first four months of 1925, the United 
States furnished almost half, or 
goods worth $10,000, Trade Commis- 
sion Richard A. May, Alexandria, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. 
The next largest shipper of rayon 
hosiery to Egypt.is Germany, fol- 
lowed by France while the United 
States ranks second sending a little 


over $3,000 worth during the first 
four months of 1925. American 


manufacturers and exporters of 
rayon and silk hosiery in consider- 
ing the Egyptian market should 
bear in mind the fact that price 
is the most important element with 
respect to competition. However, 
liberal and judicious advertising as 
well as the selection of well placed 
exclusive import representatives are 
essentials which must not be over- 
loked. Egypt may be differentiated 
from the nearby markets of Syria 
and Palestine in that French hosi- 
has a much greater vogue, especial- 
ly in the higher qualities and fancy 
lines. Clocks and stripes are popu- 
lar. 


Constantinople Firm Desires Market 
for Textile Products. 


An exporter in Constantinople de- 
sires an American market for furs, 
wool, and mohair, according to in- 
formation received from Hermon G. 
McMillan, secretary, in absence of 
Commercial Attache. 


NEW YORK 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either woo] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


FOR 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Established 183% 


MERROWING 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cann 


investment. 


at How Far Would You Walk for a Cent? 

Add up the steps you take every day to replace ring travelers that have 
fiown off Then figure out how far you walk Is it worth while? 

It will cost you just ene cent to send us a post card, in accordance with 
our standing offer to send you [free samples of Victors 

Invest that cent now and get the biggest returns you ever got froin an 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
4. B. CARTER 


Providence, R. I 


61 hird National Bank Bidg. 
Ga ia, N. C. 


PHIL 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SULE KEPRESENTATIVES 


Vandeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga. 


\udrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. «: 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Uhathum Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N * 

Singles aud Plies—Right and Reverse Twisuw 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


| Madison Ave.. New York City 


PROVIDENUe 


- 


Duck Lug Straps Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO.. Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Chariotte. N. 


Established (869 


Last 
Run 
RING. 
lering 


31 W. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
Clear, 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
The greatest improvement en- 
the spinning room since the ad- 


Manufactured only by the 


Providence, R. L 


First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Want Department | 


Thursday, August 18, 1925. 


Wanted 

Position as electrician for textile 
plant or power house. Have had 
several years experience on mo- 
tors in cotton mills. Have also 
had experience in repair shops 
rewinding motors. Thirty years 
old and married. Address N. C. 
T., care Bulletin, 


Wanted 
Position as roller coverer by 
married man 32 years old. Twelve 
years’ experience as foreman. 
Best. references. L. R. Henry, 
Anderson, §. C. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, winding, spooling, 
warping. 20 years experience. 
Age 44, married. 7 years with 
present company. References. 
Address T. G. H., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 


Young carder wishes to make 
change. No night work or smal! 
job considered. Job in Alabama 
preferred. Textile education. Ad- 
dress Carder A-1i, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


Help Wanted 

We need one’ fixer for 70 Lowell 
looms on light weight sheetings 
and one for 80 Staffords, same 
kind of goods. Mill running 55 
hours week regularly. Address 
P. J. Long, Overseer Weaving, 
Bonham, Texas. 


Practica! Mill Devices 

Developed and Marketed 

Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 


520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte. N. C. 


> 


Wanted 

Position as superintendent of a 
yarn or cloth mill. 25 years’ ex- 
perience on fine yarns and cloth. 
Have no bad habits, and can get 
results. Now employed bul want 
a larger job. Excellent reference. 
Address H. P. W., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Information Wanted 


In regard to whereabouts of W. 
D. Cooper, a cotton mill em- 
ployee, who left home some time 
ago. About 6 feet tall. black hair. 
dark skin, and has 2 front teeth 
missing. Notify Mrs. Lucy Coop- 


er, Lafayette Cotton Mill, Lafay- | 


ette. Ga. 


Position Wanted 
By experienced overseer carding. 
Hard, conscientious worker who 
knows how to handle help. Can 
furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress N. E. T.. care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted to Buy. 


Southern Spinning Mill, eight 
to ten thousand spindles, equip- 
ped for 20s to 30s-1 carded yarns. 

Give location and price. Ad- 
“— P. O. Box 429, Gastonia, N. 


Experienced 
Salesman ¥ anted 


To represent a well known 
manufacturer of textile soaps 
and specialties. Must be thor- 
oughly aequainted with South- 
ern territory, reliable and honest. 
None but experienced man need 
apply. Write giving references, 
salary expected, ect: to J. M. 58. 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satishes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. ©. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


~ 


x 
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GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS aid 
LOOM HARNESSES 


* 


ce.) 


IXIS 


GARLAND MFG. CO. , 


SACO, MAINE 


SS 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 
To Buy—? 


To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 


Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL. 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD McMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
XEPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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